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JUST A WOR D 





The Independent is a bit proud of the 
fact that for the last twenty years—in 
five- campaigns—it has published a 
signed statement of principles from 
every candidate for the presidency. 
That is one of the ways in which we 
have carried out our Editorial Rule No. 
1—an independent magazine prints both 
sides—or all sides. 

In this especially interesting cam- 
paign year we are going to do it again. 
President Wilson, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hanly and Mr. Benson will all state 
their cases for Independent readers 
within the next five weeks, and every 
number between now and Election Day 
will hum with the issues of the cam- 
paign. A fuller announcement will be 
found on another page. 


Wilson was a college president and 
Hughes was a Supreme Court Justice. 
It took both of them some time to con- 
vince the public that they were thoroly 
and agreeably human—but it didn’t 
take any time at all for their college 
mates to recognize “Tommy” Wilson 
and “Charley” Hughes even after the 
mantles and robes of high office had 
descended on them. Donald Wilhelm has 
found out some interesting things about 
the college careers of “Tommy” and 
“Charley” and will share them with In- 
dependent readers before the election 
has removed one of them from the lime- 
light. 


Two poems that will be read with 
particular interest come from Rob- 
ert Frost, whose new book is to be pub- 
lished this autumn. In The Independent 
for May 22 of this year we printed an 
article about Mr. Frost’s work and re- 
printed the poem “My Butterfly,” from 
The Independent of November 8, 1894, 
which, Mr. Frost says, gave him the 
first satisfaction of getting an adequate 
expression for his thought. “North of 
Boston” showed American readers a 
new interpreter of New England, direct 
of speech and intense in emotion, and 
those who love poetry will be on the 
lookout for “The Gum-Gatherer” and 
“The Telephone.” 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Wooprow Witson—Genius is no snob. 


Rosert Bacon—I assume the existence 
of international law. 


ap. HowE—There is no doubt whatever 
that the present war is the result of pre- 
paredness advocated by Mr. Maxim and 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

CHAMP CLARK—The average American 
citizen is as patriotic as Charles Evans 
Hughes, Woodrow Wilson or any other 
big-wig in the land. 

Wr1am F. McCoomsps—The Republi- 
ean party has cloaked its iniquity with a 
judicial robe, but the cloven hoof of special 
interests still protrudes. 

CuarLes W. Exrot—It is. the duty: of 
every American in time of war to forego 
the privileges which as a free man he ex- 
ercizes in time of peace. 


CHARLES S. MELLEN—I sometimes won- 
der to myself whether government owner- 
ship of the Boston & Maine can be post- 
poned another five years. 

. J. Bryan—If we had recognized 
Huerta he would have been. able to borrow 
money and to kill every person in Mexico 
working for the better of his country. 

PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG—Every 
thing the English do, even in sport and 
games, is done with the exclusive object of 
getting on top by every manner of trick. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Some very good character acting, funny 
situations and clever lines make possible a 
3roadway success with a Sunday school 
moral, T'urn to the Right. (Gaiety.) 


Handicapped by its title, His Bridal 
Night is nevertheless good, clean fun, en- 
hanced by Colorful “new art” sets and the 
excellent dancing of the Dolly sisters. 
(Republic. ) 


Margaret Anglin is particularly unfor- 
tunate in the choice of her latest play, 
Caroline, a heavy, long-drawn-out comedy 
with lifeless characters and hackneyed sit- 
uations. (Empire.) 


We have had criminal trials galore in 
plays, but The Silent Witness shows that 
the old theme may still be novel and grip- 
ping if the author is ingenious and the act- 
ing good. (Fulton.) 

The Girl from Brazil displays an ig- 
norance of our southern neighbors unpar- 
donable even in a musical comedy. It seems 
that they all talk Spanish in Rio Janeiro! 
(Forty-fourth Street.) 


Seven Chances. If you had to find a girl 
to marry you within an hour, or lose $12,- 
000,000, how would you go about it? Jimmy 
had seven chances—but he got the right 
girl. (George M. Cohan’s.) 


You might think that Cheating Cheaters 
gave away the plot in the title, but there 
you cheat yourself. Anyone who could 
guess who were crooks before the last act 
deserves a prize. (Eltinge.) 

The dramatization of the best seller 
Pollyanna, is frankly sentimental, but re- 
lieved by a puppy, a kitten, a few sarcasms, 
and much good acting, especially in the 
children’s roles. (Hudson. ) 

Nothing But the Truth enables that 
supercomedian, William Collier, to demon- 
strate what astounding things happen when 
a fellow tells the solid truth for twenty-four 
hours. Immensely good  farce-comedy. 
(Longacre. ) 

Otis Skinner—master of romantic actors 
—as Italian hurdy-gurdy man in Booth 
Tarkington’s Mister Antonio gives stinging 
lesson in Christian charity to smug church 
people. Vastly entertaining American com- 
edy. (Lyceum.) 

The Washington Square Players have 
moved to a larger theater, nearer Broad- 
way, where they are playing four one- 
act comedies, by Maeterlinck, Schnitzler. 
Tchekov and Edward Goodman, director of 
the company. (Comedy.) 
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As Well a Wedding Without Silverware 
as Silverware Without 


GORHAM 


No Bride and Groom are more indissolubly tied 
to each other than Silverware and Gorham — they 
are the affinities of the silversmithing art. 


It is Silverware of Originality —not a monotony 
of repetitional patterns. 


It is rich in unique and distinctive motifs, cre- 
ated by the finest artists in the silversmithin 
craff, combining integrity of workmanship with in: 
spiration of design. 


Remember, too, that Gorham Sterling Silverware, 
thanks to its being an almost imperative feature 
of the American Wedding, offers a range of choice 
which is particularly happy in articles for wedding 
gift purposes, whether utility or ornament alone 
be the object in view. 


At all the better jewelers and always 
with this trade-mark 
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MR. WILSON JUSTIFIES THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


OU never can tell in advance what a campaign 

will turn on. Sometimes you cannot even tell 

in retrospect. But where there turns out to be 

a principal issue, it often proves to be one that 
popped up in mid channel. 

It looks as tho the railroad .ight-hour law might be 
the thing that will come nearest to rescuing the current 
campaign from entire apathy. Mr. Hughes has taken to 
devoting a considerable part of his campaigning to an 
attack upon the passage of the law; and Mr. Wilson has 
devoted his first campaign speech—delivered at his 
summer home at Long Branch—to a justification of its 
enactment. 

The only trouble is that attack and defense do not 
meet head on. Mr. Wilson declares that the law is a 
good law; while Mr. Hughes asserts that it is not what 
it purports to be and that it was not passed in the right 
way. Mr. Hughes does not discuss the merits of an 
eight-hour day for railroad operatives. Mr. Wilson does 
not discuss the propriety of enacting the law with un- 
usual rapidity because the workers threatened to strike 
if it did not become law by a given day. 

Mr. Wilson’s speech last week from the porch at 
Shadow Lawn was a characteristic utterance. It breathes 
a fine spirit of humanity and public service. It bravely 
sets the general welfare above the interests of any indi- 
vidual group in the nation. It recognizes the deep human 
quality that permeates the question between capital and 
labor. It is only regrettable that in making this recogni- 
tion he finds it necessary to repeat the solemnly mean- 
ingless statement of the Clayton anti-trust law that 
“labor is not a commodity.” The obvious if flippant an- 
swer to the statement is, “Who said it was?” But aside 
from this lapse his interpretation of the true relation- 
ship between capitalist and laborer is a fine one. It runs 
thus: 


You know that we have been a legalistic people. I say 
with all due respect to some men for whom I have a high 
esteem that we have been too much under the guidance of 
the lawyers, and that the lawyer has always regarded the re- 
lations between the employer and the employee as merely a 
contractual relationship, whereas it is, while based upon a 
sontract, very much more than contractual relationship. Itis 
a relationship between one set of men and another set of 
men with hearts under their jackets, and with interests 
that they ought to serve in common and with persons whom 
they love and must support on the one side and on the 
other. Labor is not a commodity. It is a form of coépera- 
tion, and if I can make a man believe in me, know that I 
am just, know that I want to share the profits of success 
with him, I can get ten times as much out of him as if he 
thought I were his antagonist. And his labor is cheap at 
any price. That is the human side of it, and the human 


side extends to this conception, that that laboring. man is a 
partner of his employer. If he is a mere tool of his em- 
ployer, he is only as serviceable as the tool. His enthusiasm 
does not go into it. He does not plan how the work shall 
be better done. He does not look upon the aspect of the 
business or enterprise as a whole and wish to codperate 
the advantage of his brains and his invention to the success 
of it as a whole. Human relationships, my fellow citizens, 
are governed by the heart, and if the heart is not in it 
nothing is in it. 


Applying this conception of the relationship between 
employer and employed to the question in hand, Mr. 
Wilson declared that when the recent controversy en- 
gaged his attention, he perceived at once that the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day is not arbitrable. “We be- 
lieve,” he said, “in the eight hour day. 

Because a man does better work within eight hours than 
he does within a more extended day, and that the whole 
theory of it, a theory which is sustained now by abundant 
experience, is that his efficiency is increased, his spirit in 
his work is improved, and the whole moral and physical 
vigor of the man is added to. This is no longer conjectural. 
Where it has been tried, it has been demonstrated. The 
judgment of society, the vote of every legislature in 
America that has voted upon it is a verdict in favor of the 
eight-hour day. 

The objection of the railroad executives, Mr. Wilson 
reports, was that the establishment of the eight-hour 
day would cost the roads an immense amount of money. 
His reply to them was, “How do you know how much it 
will cost you?” 

The reasonable thing to do is to grant the eight-hour 
day, not because the men demand it, but because it is right, 
and let me get authority from Congress to appoint a com- 
mission of as impartial a nature as I can choose to observe 
the results and report upon the results in order that justice 
may in the event be done the railroads in respect of the 
cost of the experiment. 

The law was framed and passed to carry out this 
plan, and Mr. Wilson thus sums up the exigency which 
produced the legislation, “This thing ought to have been 
done and it had to be done at the time that it was done 
so as to bring about a reasonable trial of the eight-hour 
day and a careful examination of the results of the 
eight-hour day.” 





HIS is Mr. Wilson’s statement of the case for the 

eight-hour law. It is a strong case, except for one al- 
most fatal defect. It leaves entirely out of account the 
element of haste in its passage and of compulsion which 
forced the haste. If the President and the Congress had 
considered deliberately and thoroly the proposal fcr an 
eight-hour day for railroad operatives, unhurried by 
threats, and had concluded as a result of study and de- 
bate that the proposal was a sound one, Mr. Wilson’s 
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plea in justification would ring true. But the eight-hour 
day had not been considered in Congress, the President 
had never presented it to the people as a desirable sub- 
ject for legislation, there was—we believe it is well 
within the mark to say—no popular conviction on the 
subject. What is more, the legislation was enacted on a 
given day because four powerful labor unions threat- 
ened a general cessation of work on the railroads of the 
entire country if the measure did not become law that 
identical day. 

As Mr. Hughes has pointed out with emphasis, the 
question is not of the justice of the eight-hour day for 
the railroad men, but of the propriety of the President 
and Congress of the United States enacting into law, 
without consideration or debate, the demands of a spe- 
cial group in the country under the compulsion of force. 
Mr. Wilson, in his attempt to justify the action, does 
not seem to us to have been quite ingenuous and candid. 
The law was passed and signed as and when it was be- 
cause the railroad brotherhoods had the will and seemed 
to have the power to make the whole country suffer if 
it was not so passed. 

The impropriety of such a procedure was indeed set 
forth—tho not intentionally—by Mr. Wilson in the same 
address. He said: 


There are some things in which society is so profoundly 
interested that its interests take precedence of the in- 
terests of any group of men whatever. One of these things 
is the supply of the absolute necessaries of life. It would 
be intolerable if at any time any group of men by any 
process should be suffered to cut society off from the neces- 
sary supplies which sustain life. But those supplies are of 
no use unless they can be distributed, and in the matter of 
the distribution of goods, particularly of the goods that 
sustain life and industry, the interest of society is para- 
mount to every other interest; and the difficulty about all 
situations like that which we have just passed thru is 
this—that the main partner is left out of the reckoning. 
These men were dealing with one another as if the only 
thing to settle was between themselves, whereas, the real 
thing to settle was what rights had the hundred million 
people of the United States. The business of government 
is to see that no other organization is as strong as itself; 
to see that no body or group of men, no matter what their 
private interest is, may come into competition with the 
authority of society, and the problem which Congress, be- 
cause of the lateness of the session, has for a few months 
postponed, is this problem: By what means are we going 
to oblige persons who come to a controversy like this to 
admit the public into the partnership by which the thing 
is discussed and decided? That is not an easy problem. A 
great many different methods have been proposed, and one 
of the reasons why Congress thought it necessary to post- 
pone the decision for a few months was that there were so 
many honest differences of opinion, not as to the object, 
but as to the method. 


This is sound doctrine. But it should have been ap- 
plied to the whole problem. The main contention should 
not have been given away in advance, 

Mr. Wilson makes a strong case for the passage of 
the law. But it does not seem to us strong enough. 








THE PUBLIC WELFARE SUPREME 


HE labor organizations are repeating the blunder 
that far more powerful organizations have made 
from time to time since the Christian Era began, and 
for which they have severely suffered. It is the blunder 
of asserting the alleged right of any organization what- 
ever to exist on its own terms, irrespective of the wel- 
fare of the general public as interpreted by the sovereign 
people. 
The Roman Catholic Church made this blunder and 
the Protestant schism resulted. The Mormon Church 








in America made it, only to feel the iron hand of the 
national government. The great corporate business in- 
terests have made it, only to be brought under more and 
more strict control by state legislatures and courts, the 
national Congress and the United States Supreme Court. 
The Brotherhoods are fatuous if they suppose that they 
can win a fight which such powers have lost. 

There is no divine, or moral, or natural right to 
organize, or to control the lives of men, or to do business, 
or to further the interests of a class in defiance of the 
general will of the people organized as the sovereign 
state. 

Whenever any body of men, in overweening con- 
fidence, asserts such a right, and proceeds by violent or 
other unlawful methods to carry out its purposes, the 
duty of good citizens is absolutely clear. The right of 
the public to enjoy civilized order, as Chairman Straus 
of the Public Service Commission admirably put it the 
other day, is the supreme right. At all costs it must be 
maintained; by overwhelming force if necessary. 








PROGRESSIVE CANADA 


ANADA is taking long strides along the path of 

progressivism. She is finding herself in the war in 
a way that compels admiration. It is a big enough 
achievement to build a volunteer army of 350,000 for 
overseas service, to foot a bill of half a billion dollars 
for war expenses, and to raise from private pockets 
thirty millions for war relief. But her political progress 
is even more astonishing. 

When the war began not a single Canadian woman 
had the vote. Now there is equal provincial suffrage in 
every province from the Great Lakes to the Pacific. The 
last to vote “white” was British Columbia, which en- 
franchised its women on September 14 at the same time 
that it adopted prohibition and overturned a corrupt 
Conservative government. 

The East, as in the United States, moves slowly. 
Ontario, the mother-province of all the West, is not 
quite ready for so liberal a step. A suffrage bill was 
defeated last year, but a fresh campaign is planned for 
this winter. At Ottawa the suffragists will attempt to 
persuade the Dominion Parliament to give the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to those women who now vote in the 
provinces. Quebec, Catholic and French, is, of course, 
far behind. The action of the courts in refusing recogni- 
tion to a woman lawyer in 1915, on the ground that she 
was a woman, and moreover “a married woman under 
marital authority,” contrasts sharply enough with the 
liberalism of the West, where the fight for suffrage 
has been a relatively short and easy one. 

It is not clear that the war has expedited this move- 
ment, which seems natural enough after the action of 
our own western states. Canada has not yet been pushed 
to the extremity in which England finds herself and 
which has convinced even Mr. Asquith of the justice of 
the women’s claim. But in the case of prohibition the 
war influence is plain. Patriotism, economy and sobriety 
have been linked together in the public mind, and it is 
not surprizing that there is now no “wet” territory from 
Ontario westward to the coast, except in the Yukon, nor 
in the Maritime Provinces. In Saskatchewan there are 
still twenty government dispensaries, but elsewhere the 
retail selling of liquor has been prohibited. Quebec is 
the only province without such legislation, and even 
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there over 900 of the 1143 municipalities are “dry.” 
With the exception of Prince Edward Island, where 


j there have been no saloons for fifteen years, this sweep- 

ing reform has taken place entirely within the period 
of the war. 

a Only in Ontario, however, where the bars were closed 


on September 16, is there any limit to the period of 
prohibition. There the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
illegal only until June, 1919, the intention being to 
, postpone a final settlement of the question till after 
the war and the immediate readjustments which will 
follow. Elsewhere prohibition has apparently come to 
stay. Sentiment in the provinces where action has been 
taken recently seems to be in favor of the new régime, 
and already one hears the familiar statistical evidences 
of increased prosperity. In Alberta, for instance, postal 
savings have reached a monthly total three times as 
large as they ever were before the bars were closed. 

Incidentally, there is little satisfaction for the Borden 
government, which has kept the reins during the war 
under a truce with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the political 
complexion of the provinces. The collapse of the Con- 
servatives in British Columbia leaves the Liberals in 
control of every province but three, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. 

q When the war is over Canada will have suffered 
severe losses, and will be carrying a heavy debt. But her 
splendid action on these two vital issues will make the 
country a better place to live in than “before the war.” 








HINDENBURG TO THE FRONT AGAIN 
IMULTANEOUSLY with the news that Rumania 
had entered the war came the announcement that 

General von Falkenhayn had been removed from the post 
of Chief of the General Staff and Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg had been put in his place with supreme com- 
mand over the Austro-Hungarian as well as the Ger- 
man forces. This gives Hindenburg more numerous and 
more powerful armies than any man ever had before 
j since the world began. 

We shall have to wait some fifty years until we can 
read the letters and memoirs of those who pull the wires 
before we shall be able to gratify our curiosity as to 
the real reason why the Kaiser defied the old proverb 
and swapped horses in midstream. But it is known that 
the two men have been rivals for Imperial favor. They 
} had very different ideas of how the campaign should 





be conducted, and it has seemed that first one and then 
the other got the Kaiser’s ear. When Hindenburg won 
the battle of Tannenburg and freed East Prussia from 
the invader he was made the hero of the German people. 
But later he dropt almost out of sight and the colossal 
wooden statue is not yet covered with nails. The great 
drive of a year ago that gave Poland to the Germans 
was carried out under the direction of Falkenhayn, while 
Hindenburg was not given enough troops to complete 
the conquest of Riga and Vilna. 

Next summer Hindenburg was still more unfortunate, 
for he was left with barely sufficient forces to hold the 
line before Riga and could not undertake any offensive 
movements in the north before Russia recovered her 
strength. This was because Falkenhayn had drained 
the Russian front of men in order to turn them over to 
the Crown Prince for the capture of Verdun. But the 
men were sacrificed in vain, for Verdun was not taken 











and Russians smashed in the weakened front all along 
the line—except that part held by Hindenburg. 

Now Falkenhayn is out of it and Hindenburg is called 
upon to meet a new foe and defend, with reduced forces, 
a front a thousand miles longer than before. 








THE BOOKSHELF THIS AUTUMN 


GENERATION ago there were between three and 

four thousand booksellers in this country, says the 
Publisher’s Weekly. Now, with double the population, 
there are fifteen hundred! Moreover, we of the United 
States, who labor so strenuously at English courses and 
free libraries, publish one-tenth as many books per 
capita as Switzerland, and from a fourth to a seventh 
of the output of Japan, England, France or Germany. 
Spain alone is in our class. 

The fact is we are magazine and newspaper readers, 
and perhaps there was wisdom in the reasoning of the 
man who stopped his Sunday paper, for no pious 
scruples, but because he found it covered up his books. 

However, a few publishers still manage to make ends 
meet, and if their autumn announcements suggest a 
certain exhaustion, as tho the events of the past two 
years had left us too weary to write anything new, 
there are some good books promised. The list differs 
widely even from that of the first half of the year. Then 
we were doing a good bit of soul searching on the failure 
of our famous “melting pot’ to melt its contents into 
any consistent or dependable metal. Book after book 
reflected this commendable humility, but now, having 
proved that we are utter failures, we again take up 
practical considerations for social betterment about 
where we left off, save that the book lists show much 
discussion of military training. , 

The stream of war literature grows thinner, both in 
quantity and quality, tho there are some books of real 
value dealing with the Balkans and with the possible 
complications in the Far East. There are no new “ex- 
periences”; not a “cause of the war” has been over- 
looked by historians, and prophets are too busy watch- 
ing events to make further guesses at results. 

No thrifty fiction monger could let this drama go to 
waste, and war stories, with the Germans in horns and 
hoofs and the Allies clothed in samite, come thick and 
fast. Even in works of a fine type there is a strong 
tendency to solve all the difficulties of the situation by 
“killed in action.” 

Another trend in the autumn stories is distinctly 
feministic. No longer do we debate the possibility of the 
heroine doing things. We merely recount the doing, and 
what happens next. What happens next is what always 
has happened, so that, if the story writer be a true 
index of society, there is no need to worry. But, sure 
sign of a more normal state of mind than last year, 
there is wide variety in the fiction subjects, and some 
excellent works by new as well as old writers. 

An uncommon lot of informal biography, recollections, 
correspondence, both English and American, is out, as 
tho those beyond active share in this day’s turmoil had 
turned back with relief to the quieter years of their 
youth and middle age. 

The countries most often talked of in the newspapers, 
or toward which the future points, appear in the books 
of travel and history: Russia, Middle Asia, Mexico. We 
have almost forgotten those gentle records of wander- 
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ing in the British Isles and Europe that once figured | 


largely and popularly in every autumn book list. Of 
the old lands only Ireland attracts attention, and this 
for no holiday reason, but with tragic significance. 








JAPANESE TRAITS 

R. MOTODA, the president of St. Paul’s College 

in Tokyo, has just published a volume entitled An 
Analysis of the Japanese Mind. As a general impres- 
sion still persists in certain quarters in the United States 
and elsewhere that the Japanese mind is beyond under- 
standing, our readers will be glad to see how a clever 
Japanese attempts, as the Negro preacher once phrased 
it, to “explain the inexplicable, to fathom the unfathom- 
able and to unscrew the inscrutable.” 

Among the good traits of Japanese character Dr. 
Motoda mentions patriotism, loyalty, affection for fam- 
ily and relatives, love of children, cleanliness, power of 
adaptation, appreciation of beauty in nature, politeness, 
manual dexterity, and a keen intuition of the spirit of 
things. He offsets these virtues with such defects as 
lack of public spirit, devotion to red tapism, nervous 
self-consciousness, careless respect for the truth, official 
contempt for the common people, fickleness, unpunctu- 
ality, indulgence in personal criticism, clannishness, pov- 
erty of facial expression, and indulgence in physical 
appetites. 

This would seem a fair appraisement of the Japanese 
character to the average foreign traveler in Japan. For 
our part, we should say that the Japanese were superior 
to us in patriotism, loyalty, cleanliness, estheticism, 
alertness and thoroness, but that we were far ahead of 
them in our treatment of women, in business morality, 
in financial and industrial development, and in the quali- 
fications we impose for the suffrage. 








THE MINISTER’S MINISTRY 


R. AKED, of San Francisco, acknowledges the 
school of experience to be the most effective agency 
in teaching the minister of the gospel the limitations cf 
his own mission. Yielding to the appeal made by Mr. 
Ford to “the dash of healthy recklessness” in his blood, 
he embarked upon the ill fated peace expedition which 
ended for him in general disillusionment. Without wait- 
ing for a day’s consideration or counsel he forsook the 
responsible pastorate of a large church, rushed across 
the continent with all speed to join the Ford party, and 
labored untiringly on sea and land for the success of the 
movement. Failure resulted, and now after months of 
fruitless effort he has given up his pursuit of the peace 
propaganda and seeks reinstatement in his former work: 
' Dr. Aked, however, has not changed in the least his 
conception of the hatefulness of war or the supreme de- 
sirability of peace. But he confesses to have learned 
much about the method of destroying the one and secur- 
ing the other. He perceives that there is no short cut 
to such a divine consummation. Neither spectacular 
dash nor reckless generosity can achieve the desired goal. 
International peace is not a purchasable commodity. 
When it comes, it will be recognized as the fruit of or- 
ganic, spiritual, ethical and social growth. 

Dr. Aked’s words constitute a very humiliating con- 
fession. “We went to end the war in Europe. We started 
more than one war of our own. We breathed an atmos- 
phere of suspicion, of intrigue, of hostility.” Of the 





Peace Conference itself he says: “The strife in the 
trenches cannot be more bitter nor its hatreds more 
deadly than the strife and hatred of our conference.” 
Such experiences have burned into the clergyman’s very 
soul the lesson “that the business of a minister of the 
gospel is—to preach the gospel.” 

It is a warning and a call worth heeding. The exalta- 
tion of righteousness and social justice, the develop- 
ment of clear thinking on ethical themes, and the culti- 
vation of the spirit of sympathy, mutual understanding 
and good-will are quite as necessary to universal peace 
as the creation of social and political organizations com- 
mensurate with the advancing needs of civilization. 
Ministers may well be stirred to their utmost endeavors 
by a true conception of their opportunity and obligation 
in this matter. The earnest preaching of the gospel of 
good-will applied to the whole of life is the greatest con- 
tribution any clergyman can make to the Peace Move- 
ment. 

Preparedness for defense may safely be left to tie 
selfish instincts of the man in the street, and the methods 
of settling disputes to the leaders in constructive law 
and government. But upon the teachers of religion must 
devolve the more fundamental task of creating the moral 
and spiritual atmosphere and life out of which—as out 
of nothing else—secure international peace can spring. 








CALIFORNIA AND THE SINGLE TAX 


HE division of our country into sovereign states 
has its disadvantages. There are many fields in 
which the difficulty of legislating uniformly for the 
whole nation is a serious obstacle to progress. But there 
is another side to the matter. Individual states can try 
experiments, and the rest of the country can profit by 
their success or failure. ; 
California is trying to undertake such an experiment. 
On election day the voters of the state will have an op- 
portunity of adopting the single tax. An amendment to 
the state constitution has been proposed which provides 
as follows: 


Public revenues, state, county, municipal and district, 
shall be raised by the taxation of land values exclusive of 
improvements, and no tax or charge for revenue shall be 
imposed on any labor product, occupation, business or per- 
son; but this shall not prevent the assessment of incomes 
and inheritances to provide funds for old-age pensions, 
mothers’ endowments and workingmen’s disemployment 
and disability insurance. 

Land holdings shall be equally assessed, according to 
their value for use or occupance, without regard to any 
work of man thereon; this value shall be determined in 
municipalities and wherever else practicable, by the “Somers 
system,” or other means of exact computation from central 
locations. 

The intent of this provision is to take for public use the 
rental and site values of land, and to reduce land-holding 
to those only who live on or make productive use of it. 

Conflicting provisions are hereby repealed. 


The amendment is proposed by initiative petition and 
is to be voted on directly by the people without refer- 
ence to the legislature. The petition bore 137,000 signa- 
tures, of which more than 88,000 were validated accord- 
ing to law. Only a few more than 74,000 were necessary 
to secure the submission of the amendment to the elec- 
torate. 

The adoption of the single tax by California would 
be a splendid thing, not only because it is sound in prin- 
ciple, but because the people of the United States ought 
to have a chance to see it in operation. 
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The events of last 
Mr. Hughes on the _ 24 in the politi- 


Eight-Hour Law 4) campaign were 


the beginning of Mr. Hughes’s second 
tour, thru the states of the middle west, 
the New York primary election, and 
Mr. Wilson’s first campaign speech 
since his address of acceptance. During 
the week Mr. Hughes traveled thru 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana. He 
talked until he wore his voice to a 
frazzle and drained his endurance al- 
most to the dregs. The chief points of 
attack in the Republican candidate’s 
speeches were the Adamson eight-hour 
law, or rather the manner of its pas- 
sage, and the administration’s Mexican 
policy. 

His criticism of the Democratic ac- 
tion in the railway crisis is well set 
forth in his speech at Springfield, 
Illinois: 


Manifestly we have here an extremely 
intricate question of rates and outlays. 
What was the manifest duty of the Execu- 
tive? Plainly to insist that investigation 
should precede action, and that nothing 
should be yielded to force. Not only did the 
administration fail to take proper action 
on its own initiative, but the business men 
of the country appealed in vain to the ad- 
ministration for investigation. Their request 
won no favorable action. 

I stand for the principle of arbitration 
in industrial disputes. Labor, least of all, 
ean afford to have that principle surren- 
dered. It is a civilized method, as opposed 
to the injurious contests of force, which 
impoverish labor and imperil the social 
order. The essence of the matter is a fair 
and reasonable hearing of all parties con- 
cerned and a just determination according 
to the facts. To say that fair and prompt 
arbitration could not have been had in this 
ease is to indict both the administration 
and the American people. 

When force is proposed and arbitration 
is refused there is but one stand to take, 
and that is to appeal to the judgment of 
the country to vindicate the processes of 
reason. Had the Executive, when arbitra- 
tion was declined, at once directed the en- 
tire force of public opinion, as he easily 
could, to the demand for the recognition of 
the principles of arbitration, I have no 
doubt he would have won, and the nation 
would have been his debtor. 

Had the Executive gone at once to Con- 
gress for immediate authority to secure 
prompt and thoro investigation of the 
stated grievances in advance of action, and 
had he thus made instant provision for an 
inquiry so entirely competent as to com- 
mand the respect of the country, I am 
satisfied there could have been no strike. 
We are still ruled by public opinion, and 
no administration need fear results if it 
stands firmly for essential principle. 

Contrast the action of this administra- 
tion with what Grover Cleveland in 1886 
said with respect to labor legislation—‘All 
legislation’ on the subject should be calmly 
and deliberately undertaken, with no pur- 
pose of satisfying unreasonable demands or 
gaining partisan advantage.” : 

It is idle to excuse the action taken by 
the Adamson bill by a request for addi- 
tional legislation with respect to the fu- 
ture. That legisaltion was not obtained. 
We are dealing with what was demanded 
and actually enacted. 

We have an unjustifiable attempt to use 
public sentiment with respect to another 
eight-hour workday in order to justify a 
bill which does not provide another eight- 
hour workday, but relates solely to an in- 
crease in wages.’ We have seen the choice 


of what seemed to be the easier way, which 
escaped the necessity of a determined stand 
for principles. We have seen what has ap- 
peared to be the consideration of immediate 
political expediency at the expense of pub- 
lic welfare. 

We can stand mistakes in policies if we 
are sound in method, but we cannot yield 
reason to the rule of force. That is the path 
of sure disaster. I should not take first 
step in that path. 

In the primary election in New York 
the chief interest was centered, as it 
was in the Maine election, in what the 
Progressives would do. In the Republi- 
can primary Governor Whitman won 
the nomination over his only opponent, 
Congressman William M. Bennet, by 
an overwhelming vote; and William M. 
Calder secured the nomination for 
United States Senator over Robert 
Bacon by a plurality of eight thousand. 
In the Democratic primary Judge Sam- 
uel Seabury was unopposed for the 
nomination for Governor, and William 
F. McCombs, formerly chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, se- 
cured the nomination for United States 
Senator without serious opposition from 
his opponent, the anti-Tammany can- 
didate. , 

In the Progressive primary both 
Whitman and Seabury were candi- 
dates; and the Republican leaders nat- 
urally find in the fact that Governor 
Whitman secured the Progressive nom- 
ination, even tho the total vote was in- 
considerable, reason for rejoicing. The 
Democratic leaders, however, declare 
that if the Republicans do not get back 
more of the Progressive vote than was 
indicated by the New York primary 
vote—as well as by the result in the 
Maine election—a Democratic victory 
in November is assured. The Progres- 
sive enrollment in New York was 46,000, 
and only about 17,000 votes were cast 
in the Progressive primary; so it ap- 
pears that most of the Progressives 
have already gone somewhere else. 
Only the presidential election will 
really tell where. 


On the sub- 
ject of the 
administra- 


Mr. Hughes on the 
Administration and Mexico 


tion’s course in Mexico, Mr. Hughes 
spoke again and again with no less 
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EUROPE: WHAT? AN ARMY AND NO WAR? 





vigor. His speech at Richmond, Indi- 
ana, contained a good example of what 
he had to say on this: head: 


I have only recently received this authen- 
tic information of the actual instructions 
that were given with respect to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico such as Mexico then 
had. John Lind was authorized by the 
Executive to state this proposition to a min- 
ister of another government. and this is the 
authorized instruction: “Huerta will be 
put out if he does not get out; that it is 
the preference of the President that it 
should be accomplished by domestic means 
if possible, but if it cannot be done by 
domestic means other means adequate for 
the purpose will be resorted to.” 

There is no basis for that in the recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of our neighbors. 
There is no basis for that in a true and 
correct American policy. We departed from 
American policy and left our citizens to 
suffer from the barbarities which resulted 
when ‘all government was destroyed and 
anarchy was supreme in Mexico. 

We were promised in the platform of our 
opponents of four years ago that the con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens 
skould protect them on our borders and 
go with them thruout the world and every 
American citizen holding or having prop- 
erty in any foreign country should have 
the full protection of the United States 
Government both for himself and for his 
property. 

On, the contrary, we have seen American 
rights abused. We have seen American lives 
lest, property destroyed and commerce in- 
terfered with. There was one clear duty 
for American administration connection 
with Mexico. That was the protection of 
American lives and American property; at 
all events, that was a clear and under- 
standable duty leading to the straight path 
ot administrative action without the 
shadow of turning. But instead of that 
there was meddling with Mexican affairs 
which Mexico could not understand and 
which cost us their friendship and respect. 

I do not speak of the questions whether 
Huerta should or should not have been rec- 
ognized. That is a matter which presents 
a false issue. If the administration had felt 
or the information it had that he had a 
stable government and could perform in- 
ternational duties then it could properly 
have recognized him. 

If, on the other hand, it was satisfied 
that he did not have a stable government 
and could not perform the international 
obligations of Mexico, then it was compe- 
tent to refuse recognition, But the one thing 
which was not proper and which had no 
basis was to conduct a personal war on 
Huerta for his extermination from Mexican 
politics. Yet that was what was done. 

The great duty of protecting American 
lives and property was left unperformed 
while an unofficial spokesman was sent to 
Huerta to inform him not simply that he 
would not be recognized, but that he must 
eliminate himself from Mexican politics. 
He was told by this unofficial spokesman 
that he could not even be a candidate at a 
Mexican election. It was said that we must 
have a demonstration of our absolute good 
faith in dealing with these neighboring 
nutions. 

Yet the truth is that we did intermed- 
dle with those affairs in a way which for- 
feited to us the esteem that we should have 
enjoyed, and finally resulted in leaving 
Mexico. to the ravages of revolution, with- 
out protection of our citizens or the citi- 
zens of any other country. We left them 
to an anarchy which was indescribable and 
to atrocities which will not bear repetition 
in polite society. 

There is one way and one clear way to 
secure the respect of Mexico and of every 
other nation and to maintain our prestige 
and our influence; one way to be really 
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MOVING TOWARD RUSSIA 


Adjutant to Franz-Josef: ‘‘Your victorious armies are leaving Austria and moving toward Russia.” 
The “‘victorious armies’’ are being driven to the prison camps by Cossacks 


helpful, and that is for America to recog- 
pize the just demands of American citizen- 
ship and protect American lives and prop- 
erty thruout the world, and I stand here 
to ‘say that so far as I am concerned, if 
entrusted with executive responsibility, I 
shall to the utmost of my powers maintain 
American rights on land and sea thruout 
the world with respect to all nations, as 
to American lives, American property and 
American commerce. 


: Pancho Villa is the Mexican 
stentcan bad penny. He turns up, too, 
Affairs at the most inconvenient mo- 
ments for his enemies. The conference 
at New London was progressing quiet- 
ly, with the Mexican conferees nerv- 
ously trying to stand pat on their pro- 
posal for the withdrawal, of the, Ameri- 
can troops. Suddenly, Villa, not half so 
dead as Senor Carranza had declared 
and hopcd, dashed out of the hills into 
Chihuahua City on one of his charac- 
teristic little raids. 

The stories of just what happened 
are at wide variance. General Trevino, 
Carranzista commander of the Chihua- 
hua garrison, declares that the affair 
was a complete victory for the govern- 
ment forces, that Villa lost nearly 300 
against about sixty for the city’s de- 
fenders, and that the bandit chief him- 
self is wounded again and in hiding 
with about 150 followers. Brigadier 
General Bell, however, commanding the 
American troops nearest to Chihuahua, 
has sent a rcport to the War Depart- 
ment which puts quite a different face 
on the matter. 

General Bell reported thus: 


Evidence increases to show that Villa 
was completely successful in his attack 
Saturday upon Chihuahua and _ accom- 
plished all and more than he said he would 
do. There is diversity of opinion and state- 
ments as to the number of men with which 
he entered Chihuahua. 

Some accounts state he only had 500. 
while others give him 1700, but all agree 
he was able to secure possession of the 
penitentiary, the governor’s palace and 
the federal buildings and held them for 
several hours, and all this with a Carranza 


garrison at Chihuahua City which no one 
places at less than 6000. 

He liberated over 200 prisoners, secured 
and carried away more than sixteen auto- 
mobiles loaded with arms and ammunition 
and actually took out artillery under an 
escort of deserting Carranza troops. He 
left Chihuahua with from 1000 to 1500 
more men than he entered. 

Villa retired leisurely and practically 
without molestation. The firing by Tre- 
vino’s artillery occurred after Villa troops 
had withdrawn. 

On September 14, Trevino received a let- 
ter from Villa stating that he (Villa) 
would be in Chihuahua to ‘shake hands with 
Trevino on the 16th, and he hoped he would 
have a suitable reception for him, that he 
might be hungry and would like to have 
something to eat. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber it was reported Villa personally, en- 
tered Chihuahua, was seen by many of his 
friends there and reconnoitred the city. 
Of course he was in disguise. On the night 
of the 15th, Villa approached Chihuahua 
from a camp which he had maintained for 
two days within twenty-two miles of that 
city. 

After Villa columns had secured posses- 
sion of the penitentiary, the governor’s 
palace and the federal buildings, Villa him- 
self went into the governor’s palace, went 
to the main balcony, displayed his face 
and made a short speech, which in sub- 
stance was as follows: “Viva Mexico! You 
have not your liberty. I will give you your 
liberty, for I am your brother. I am going 
to return in a few days.” 

It appears there had been a banquet at- 
tended by most of Trevino’s officers and 
that about two o'clock this banquet was 
finished and most of the officers of the 
Carranza garrison were asleep. As soon as 
Trevino heard of the trouble he started 
toward the governor’s palace, but his per- 
sonal escort deserted him and went over 
to Villa. 

The party that attacked the federal 
building rode into the building on horse- 
back and the guard there deserted to them. 
It is reported that many of the Carranza 
troops who were killed were killed by other 
Carranza troops, probably as a result of 
artillery firing from Santa Rosa Hill. 


The complete accuracy of the story 
as forwarded by General Bell remains 
to be established. But the incident has 
served to re-establish Villa as the most 
picturesque figure in Mexico since Diaz. 
and has rendered vastly more difficult 





the task of the Carranza delcgatcs at 
New London in pressing their dcmand 
for the withdrawal of American troops. 
This demand seems to be definitely cs- 
tablishcd as the sine qua non of the 
Mexican case by a circular sent by 
Senor Carranza to the governors of the 
various Mexican states. It reads thus: 

The American press is publishing inac- 
curate information regarding the subjects 
discussed by the Mexican and American 
Commissioners at New London. Since the 
proceedings of the conferences are kept 
secret, reports published in newspapers hos- 
tile to Mexico should not be taken serious- 
ly. I inform you of this to advise you of 
the methods employed by the Republicans 
in the political campaign. I assure you 
that the Mexican Commissioners are fol- 
lewing my instructions and are only dis- 
cussing the withdrawal of American troops 
from our national territory. 

How can Carranza expect the United 
States to withdraw its troops while 
Villa is still able to operate as he did 
in Chihuahua? 


The New York The street car strike 
Strike in New York con- 
tinued thruout the 
week, tho service on nearly all the 
lines was considerably improved and 
interest centered chiefly in the saber- 
rattling of the union leaders, who 
threatened a general sympathetic strike 
involving, perhaps, half of the 700,000 
union workers in the city. 

On the subway and elevated roads 
trains ran at normal intervals. There 
was a good deal of minor violence, 
chiefly the stoning of cars and elevated 
trains, which increased to the middle 
of the week and then subsided, after 
extraordinary police protection was 
provided and workhouse sentences had 
been given a number of convicted 
rioters. On Wednesday night a thou- 
sand policemen were distributed along 
crosstown lines to protect ten cars—a 
hundred to a car. Altho the first at- 
tempts to begin night service met with 
violent resistance, partial service was 
resumed on all the more important lines 
by the end of the week without much 
disorder. 
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Several conferences between Mayor 
Mitchel, Oscar S. Straus, chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, a 
citizcns’ committce of leading mcr- 
chants, the union heads and the New 
York Railways executives proved fruit- 
less. President T. P. Shonts of the 
New York Railways flatly declined to 
treat with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, and met all arguments by 
pointing to the loyal employees of the 
company, already organized in an in- 
dependent “brotherhood” under com- 
pany auspices. The union, failing to 
secure arbitration, and gradually losing 
its hold on the street-car situation, en- 
listed officials of the Central Federated 
Union and other unions in the sym- 
pathetic strike plan, and it was finally 
decided to call out all union workers 
on Wednesday on the pretext that 
loyal unionists could not go to their 
work in “scab” cars. 

There was much uncertainty as to 
the response of the rank and file of 
these unions. Some ratified the strike 
vote, among them the longshoremen 
and allied unions. But others declined 
to strike, and it was generally thought 
that the claims of the union leaders 
were greatly exaggerated. A union boy- 
cott has been declared against all the 
traction lines. 


: There is hope of peace 

Peace = > in Wilkes-Barre, where 
Wilkes-Barre? the street-car men have 
been striking for eleven months. The 
first difficulty came over the demand 
of the men for higher wages when a 
new contract between the Wilkes-Barre 
Street Railway Company and its em- 
ployees was drawn up in January, 1915. 
Failing to agree, both sides referred 
the question to arbitration, but there 
was a nine-day strike in April because 
of difficulty in the selection of the third 
arbitrator. In July the arbitrators 
made an award granting a small wage 
increase—the amount which the com- 
pany had been willing to concede, and 
adding a profit-sharing system. The 
men asked for a reconsideration, and 
failing to get it, struck. 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 18—Allied troops occupy 
Florina. Germans repulse Russians 
from Halicz. 


September 19—Germans attack in 
Champagne region. Italians take 
Austrian positions on the Carso. 


September 20—Rumanians lose the 
Vulcan Pass in southern Transyl- 
vania. Russians advance in the Car- 
pathians. 


September 21 — Bulgarians beaten 
back in the Dobrudja. Italians make 
progress east of Gorizia. 


September 22—Germans launch attack 
at Riga. British capture mile of 
trenches between Flers and Martin- 
puich. 

September 23—Austrians blow un 
summit of Monte Cimone. British 
attack east of Courcelette. 

September 24—Two Zeppelins brought 
down in Essex. Russians renew as- 
sault on Austrian lines in Galicia. 
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Numero, Turin 
THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 
Satirical comment from both sides of the ocean on the part that Greece has played in the Great 







War. In the Italian cartoon Leonidas, the hero of Thermopylae, is crying, “Rise, my Three Hun- 
dred! Greece is in peril,” and one of the Three Hundred replies: “‘Don’t excite yourself, Leonidas. 
it isn’t worth the trouble” 


Long-continued violence has marked 
the strike. A detachment of the Penn- 
sylvania State Constabulary was sent 
into the Wyoming Valley at the call of 
the sheriff, but as the mayor of Wilkes- 
Barre has not asked for their protec- 
tion they have not .been used within 
the city limits. Business in Wilkes- 
Barre is almost paralyzed and the 
whole valley is demoralized. 

Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor now announce that they 
have persuaded the strike committee of 
the men to accept a peace plan, the de- 
tails of which are still kept secret, and 
hope to bring the company to agree to 
its terms. Governor Brumbaugh has of- 
fered his services as mediator, and as 
he was expected at Wilkes-Barre this 
week, there is some prospect that he 
will be able to bring about a settlement 
of the strike. 


The position of Greece as 
t once a neutral nation 
and‘ battlefield has always 
been difficult and is rapidly becoming 
‘impossible. The deportation of the 
Kavala garrison to Germany has 
roused the Greeks of pro-ally sym- 
pathies to a fighting pitch and they are 
no longer willing to obey a government 
that hesitates to abandon the policy 
of neutrality. Premier Kalogeropoulos 
is understood to have sent a vigorous 
protest to the central powers against 
their action, and an inspired article in 
a royalist newspaper contained the sig- 
nificant remark that “Only those are 
treated as prisoners who surrender to 
the enemy,” thus intimating that the 
Bulgarians and Germans had been 
guilty of an act of war against Greece. 
After several days delay, the German 
foreign office informed the Greek minis- 
ter at Berlin that it might be possible 
to arrange for the return of the Kavala 
garrison to Greece if due guarantees 
were given that the troops on their 
return would not be intercepted by the 


Civil War 
in Greece 


Entente authorities or punished by the 
Greeks for their “loyal and neutral 
feelings and actions.” But whether the 
present government of Greece regards 
this arrangement as a satisfactory con- 
clusion to the incident or not is now of 
little importance since the king and his 
cabinet can no longer command the 
obedience of the nation. 

Eleutherios Venizelos, the Cretan 
statesman who has keen unreservedly 
on the side of the Entente allies from 
the first day of the war, is now as much 
king in all but name as Constantine. 
He has not yet joined the revolutionary 
movement which is now threatening the 
throne, but he has repeated his former 
declaration that if King Constantine did 
not heed the voice ‘of the people the 
nation must act independently. The fol- 
lowers of Venizelos have passed from 
words to acts. Crete as the home of 
Venizelos early broke into full rebellion 
and chose a provisional government to 
manage local affairs. Ir Epirus, the 
mountain region of north-western 
Greece, in Salonica, and in many of the 
Aegean islands, the revolutionists have 
declared against the king. Royal author- 
ity is still supreme only in Athens and 
in the Morea. 


The Entente Allies are 
painfully conscious of 
the advantage the Cen- 
tral Powers won in overrunning Serbia 
and occupying northern Greece. Every 
week of time is precious to the Allied 
Powers, for winter will soon check 
active operations in the Balkan moun- 
tains, as it will on all other battle lines 
in mountainous or northerly regions, 
and it may well be winter before the 
huge composite armies gathered at 
Salonica have advanced far enough into 
Bulgaria to threaten the railroads 
which connect Austria-Hungary with 
the Ottoman Empire. At present the 
line of battle, which one might term 
the “war frontier,” follows the Struma 
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On the western end of the Allies Balkan front a composite force of Serbs, Russians and French is 
rest of the line no decisive success has been won. 


River, turns westwardly thru Grecian 
Macedonia as far as Doiran, then fol- 
lows the Grecian frontier rather closely 
as far as Albania. The two nations, 
Greece and Albania, which furnish the 
principal battlegrounds for the con- 
tending national groups, are nominally 
neutral, but their neutrality is purely 
formal and official. Individual units of 
the Greek army, and to an even greater 
extent the undisciplined tribesmen of 
Albania, take whatever side in the 
fighting their sympathies or their views 
of national interest incline them to 
favor. 

On September 18 a force of Serb- 
ians, French and Russians took the im- 
portant town of Florina in  north- 
western Greece. This victory endan- 
gered the Bulgarian occupation of 
Monastir, the chief city in southern 
Serbia, just across the frontier from 
Florina. The complete occupation of 
the town and the neighboring hills re- 
quired several days, but the Serbs had 
the satisfaction of making raids over 
the border and thus fighting on the soil 
of their fatherland. The Bulgarians 
withdrew toward Monastir, abandon- 
ing the town of Viglitsa and a number 
of elevated positions. The Kaimakcalan 
plateau, the capture of which is 
claimed by the Sexrbians, is in Serbian 
territory. It lies 7800 feet above sea 
level, and military experts regard it as 
the most important position yet won by 
the left wing of the Allied army in the 
Macedonian campaign. But an element 
of doubt is injected into the situation 
by reports from German and Bulgarian 
sources which minimize or deny alto- 
gether the reports of Allied victories 
on the Serbian frontier. 

The center of the Allied army, op- 
erating in the Vardar valley and near 
Doiran, and the right, which faces the 
Struma River, have keen actively en- 
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gaged, but without decisive results. 
Hitherto it has been assumed the main 
advance of the Allied armies would be 
up the Vardar, where the course of the 
river is paralleled by a railroad line 
which runs thru the heart of Serbia. 
But if the success of the campaign 
against Monastir has not been exag- 
gerated, Serbia may be reoccupied 
from the southwest. On the extreme 
west, in Albania, the Italians report 
some local successes. 


: Rumania is now experi- 
Rumania encing all the disadvan- 
and the War tases of a nation which 
must wage war at the same time on 
two fronts, and may in this sense feel 
a measure of sympathy for her enemy, 
Austria-Hungary. Just as the Aus- 
trian army was forced to abandon its 
offensive in the Trentino to meet the 
Russian advance in Galicia, so Rumania 
has almost halted the invasion of Tran- 
sylvania to prevent a decisive victory 
by the Bulgarians in the Dobrudja. At 
some points in Transylvania the Ru- 
manians have made progress, but on 
the whole their losses during the week 
have overbalanced their gains. On Sep- 
tember 20 the Austrian Government re- 
ported the recapture of the town of 
Petroseny, a place of 13,000 population, 
fifteen miles from the Rumanian bor- 
der, which was taken by the Rumanians 
on the last day of August. At the 
same time the Austro-Hungarian 
troops occupied the hights commanding 
the Vulcan (or Szurduk) pass in the 
Transylvanian Alps, one of the main 
highroads of the Rumanian invasion. 
The result of the Dobrudja campaign 
is still in doubt. The Rumanians with 
their Russian allies have occupied a 
strong entrenched position from the 
Danube to the Black Sea a few miles 
south of tne railroad which runs from 





pushing hard on the way to Monastir. On the 


Constanza to Chernavoda. The Bul- 
garians and their allies, under the Ger- 
man general, Mackensen, have occupied 
the Dobrudja south of the Rumanian 
entrenchments, holding an area only 
slightly less than that of the state of 
Connecticut. The Bulgarians have at- 
tempted to break the Rumanian lines 
but it is not clear that they have done 
so. On September 19, German and Bul- 
garian forces. came into contact with 
the Rumanian defensive and won sev- 
cral local successes. The Rumanians, 
however, counter-attacked on the fol- 
lowing day with fresh reinforcements, 
many of which were brought from Rus- 
sia by way of the Black Sea. The Bul- 
garians were temporarily halted and 
they entrenched to save themselves 
from the necessity of retreat. Thus at 
the present time both armies in the 
Dobrudja have adopted the system of 
trench warfare which prevails in all 
the other European theaters of war. 


The Russian offensive 
movement has been main- 
ly concentrated during 
the week in the sector facing Halicz, 
the “key to Lemberg.” On September 16 
the Russians launched a vigorous at- 
tack against Halicz, but on the 18th 
the Germans recaptured most of the 
positions they had lost. The attempt of 
the Russians to take this important rail- 
road center on the Dniester has been 
frustrated for the present but the Rus- 
sians are not wholly discouraged. They 
point out that they have occupied posi- 
tions of strategic importance in the 
neighborhood of the town and that less 
than three weeks of fighting on the 
Halicz front have resulted in the cap- 
ture of 25,000 prisoners and twenty-two 
pieces of artillery. 

In the Carpathians the Russian 
forces continue to accumulate small 


The Russian 
Campaign 
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local gains. These are of relatively 
slight importance at present, but if the 
Russians are able to use the Carpathian 
passes as routes of invasion into Hun- 
gary before cold weather makes them 
impassible to large armies they will 
acquire a new significance. In the Rus- 
sian district of Volhynia, which in- 
cludes Kovel, both sides made attacks 
but without changing the general sit- 
uation in that sector. Further north, 
not far from Riga, the Germans at- 
tacked the Russian lines with the aid 
of gas but were repulsed. An interest- 
ing fact in connection with the fighting 
near Riga is that Turkish troops under 
German and Austrian officers have 
been reported among the forces en- 
gaged in the attack. This is the first 
time that Turkish troops have ever been 
used so far north. 


The great desolate 
plateau of the Carso 
(or Karst) is the main 
barrier between the Italians and their 
objective, the city of Trieste. The en- 


The Contest 
for the Carso 


‘tire region has been scientifically cross- 


hatched with Austrian entrenchments, 
and as a result the progress of the 
Italians has been very slow. But one 
after another the Austrian trenches 
are falling before the steady pressure 
of superior numbers and perhaps su- 
perior munitionment. The Austrians 
estimate that the Italians have brought 
into action on the Carso front twenty 
brigades of infantry, a division of 
cavalry, and some fifteen Bersaglieri 
(light infantry) battalions. The Italians 
have also occupied a new position near 
Santa Caterina, in the hills east of 
Gorizia. The Trentino front has also 
been the scene of fresh activity. Here 
the Italians achieved a slight advance. 
The Austrians countered by exploding 
a mine under the summit of Monte 


Cimone, a position occupied by the 
Italians on July 24. The successful de- 
capitation of the mountain enabled the 
Austrians to capture nearly 400 prison- 
ers in the ensuing action. 

In estimating the present slow prog- 
ress of the Italian armies regard must 
be had to the fact that now for the first 
time Italy is sending troops to a front 
with which she is only indirectly con- 
cerned. Until the Italian Government 
recently decided to take an effective 
part in the Macedonian campaign for 
the general benefit of the cause of the 
Entente Allies, Italian resources had 
been husbanded for strictly national 
aims. Italian troops were sent to oc- 
cupy the Trentino, which the Italians 
hope to make their own after the war; 
to capture Trieste and its neighbor- 
hood, which the Italians have long 
dreamed of annexing, and to Albania, 
where Italy claims a sphere of in- 
fluence. The fuller participation of 
Italy in the general war involves the 
subordination of such political strategy 
to more purely military considerations. 
The Italian campaign in Macedonia 
may therefore be regarded as a fair 
offset to any slackening of the advance 
against Trieste. 


The great attack of 
the British on Sep- 
tember 15 and the 
two days following was succeeded by a 
comparative lull in the intensity of the 
fighting north of the Somme. The Ger- 
mans, too hasty perhaps in their con- 
clusions, accounted for the slackening 
of the advance by the theory that the 
available resources for a continuation 
of the offensive were already seriously 
diminished. The most important of war 
time resources is man power, and Ger- 
man estimates place the loss of French 
and British in the Somme campaign as 


Slow Progress 
on the Somme 


half a million killed, seriously wounded 
or captured. They point out that by this 
terrible cost the western allies had only 
succeeded in reconquering three per 
cent of the French and Belgian terri- 
tory which the Germans had occupied. 
If the German estimate of French and 
British losses is at all correct it may 
well be that the Somme offensive was 
too costly for the results it has thus 
far achieved. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that equal losses 
tell more heavily upon the central 
powers than upon the Entente allies 
because the latter have the greater re- 
serves of men. It is too early to 
call the campaign of the Somme a suc- 
cess, but we must wait for its full ef- 
fects to appear before venturing to pro- 
nounce it a failure. 

As has usually been the case in previ- 
ous advances, the Germans took advan- 
tage of the relaxation of the allied 
offensive to deliver heavy counter- 
attacks. None of these achieved any 
considerable success, altho Field Mar- 
shal Hindenburg is stated to be in 
direct charge of the German operations 
in the Somme sector of the western 
front. By Friday the British had again 
resumed an effective offensive move- 
ment and occupied trenches from Mar- 
tinpuich to Flers, and on the next day 
took more trenches east of Courcelette. 
The French have taken a few new posi- 
tions near Combles which still holds 
out against capture. 

There is little news from others parts 
of the western battle-front, altho it 
seems clear from such reports as both 
sides choose to communicate that the 
French hold the upper hand in the 
fighting before Verdun. On September 
19, the Germans launched a series of 
attacks in the Champagne country. All 
of these were repulsed. 

















A PERSEVERING PEACE PARTY 


The Neutral Conference for Continuous Mediation—the residuum of the Ford Peace Party—in session in Stockholm, from which it will shortly 
move to The Hague. Around the table, beginning at the right, are Burgomaster Carl Lindhagen of Stockholm, a member of the Swedish Parlia- 


ment; Louis P. Lochner, of t) 


United States, general secretary of the Conference; 


Haakon Luken, State’s Attorney of Christiania, chief of 


publicity; Frederick Weis, professor of plant industry at the University of Copenhagen; Markward Klausen, Danish delegate, Socialist Member of 
the Danish Parliament and Vice-Chairman of the lower House; Johan Hannson, publisher, alternate delegate from Sweden; Baron Walleen, in- 
terpreter; Nicolaus Gjelsvik, professor of international law at the University of Christiania, Norway; J. Wolterbeek-Muller, professor of interna- 
tional law at the University of Rotterdam, Holland; Ernst Wigforss, professor of philosophy at the University of Lund, Sweden, alternate delegate : 
Hans Larsson, professor of philosophy at the University of Lund, Swedish delegate; Dr. Emil Gottisheim, Member of the Swiss Parliament; J. Scher- 
rer-Fullemann, Member of the Swiss Parliament and President of the Swiss Group of the Interparliamentary Union. Miss Emily Green Balch, 


American delegate, is absent 
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WHY PROGRESSIVES WANT HUGHES 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


HE Democrats have no 

chance of victory unless they 

poll a very large Progressive 

vote. And in their efforts to 
secure it they are resorting to des- 
perate expedients. One of them is to 
invest their own party—that un- 
promising combination of the con- 
servative South and Tammany Hail 
—with the halo: of Progressive’ poli- 
cies. Another is to denounce the Re- 
publican party as the party of reac- 
tion and its leader as the candidate 
of the “Old Guard.” And so Presi- 
dent Wilson declared in his speech 
of acceptance, with a kind of oracu- 
lar finality, that “the Republican 
party is just the party that cannot 
meet the new conditions of a new 
age,” while Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
with the same astigmatic vision, re- 
ported to The Independent on the eve 
of the Maine elections that “only the 
Old Guard is sincere behind Mr. 
Hughes.” 

Well, the Progressives of Maine 
have promptly and effectively an- 
swered President Wilson and Mr. 
Hapgood. And those who would fain 
cherish their illusions may be in- 
vited to “remember the 


Democrats control. California is 
the most progressive state in the 
Union; that distinction it owes 
to the work of the rank and file 
of the Republican party under the 
leadership of Hiram W. Johnson. 
What made Wisconsin a progressive 
state? The work and votes of Re- 
publicans under the leadership of 
Robert M. La Follette. The same 
story of Republican effort is true of 
every other state which has become 
or is successfully struggling to be- 
come progressive. 

These actual achievements confirm 
the correctness of the theoretical con- 
clusion that there is at the heart of 
Republicanism an element congenial 
with Progressivism. The case has 
been admirably put by Mr. Raymond 
Robins, the chairman of the Pro- 
gressive National Convention, in his 
address to the Progressives of the 
county. Mr. Robins says: 

The primary voter mass control of the 
Republican party is in the rural com- 
munities of the Central, Western and 
New England states. This group rep- 
resents the highest literacy in America, 
is the freest from severe social and eco- 
nomic pressure, is in the zone of the 


greatest natural tendency to industrial 
standardization and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and inherits the tradition of 
Lincoln and the men who saved the 
Union. . . . And having preserved the 
integrity of the nation against the her- 
esy of secession, will it [the Republican 
party] not develop and maintain a pro- 
gressive national program of social and 
economic organization? 

Turn now to the Republican leader. 
Mr. Hapgood’s wish and hope may 
have inspired him to assert that “only 
the Old Guard is sincere behind Mr. 
Hughes.” But Robert M. La Follette 
did not need to be instructed by the 
Maine elections. That distinguished 
Progressive leader had already said: 


The nomination of Mr. Justice 
Hughes will be acceptable to the great 
body of progressive Republicans in this 
country. . . . He was not the choice 
of the reactionary element. 

To the same effect was the testi- 
mony of Mr. Robins in the above- 
mentioned address: 


The present leader of the Republican 
party won his reputation as the pro- 
gressive Republican Governor of New 
York. He there proved himself com- 
pletely independent of all boss control 
and demonstrated that he will take ad- 
vice from —_ but dictation from none. 

is words have been made 





Maine” elections. The vast 
majority—experts say 
ninety per cent—of the 
Progressives voted the 
Republican ticket. Never 
before in the history of 
the state did the Republi- 
can party poll so large a 
vote. It swept the Maine 
Democrats out of the Na- 
tional House and Senate 
and restored the Republi- 
cans to control of the 
state. 

Clearly the hope of the 
Progressives is in the Re- 
publican party. President 
Wilson’s attempt to iden- 
tify the Democratic party 
with progressivism has 
failed. It was foredoomed 
to failure, whatever the 
efforts of the opportunist 
leader, by the character, 
the principles, the, tradi- 
tions, and the environ- 
ment of the Democratic 
party. No state controlled 
by the Democratic party 
has ever been progressive. 
For triumphs of progres- 
sive legislation and ad- 
ministration you will look 
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good by deeds. His leader- 
ship is the fruit of the 
Progressive movement in 
American politics. His nomi- 
nation was not two hours 
old when the most resource- 
ful general of the “Old 
Guard” was dropt over- 
board into political oblivion. 
. . . Mr. Hughes’s recog- 
nition of the Progressives 
in the appointment of his 
campaign committee is a 
guarantee of the good faith 
in which he appeals for Pro- 
gressive support.. . . For 
myself, I gladly enlist with 
the great majority of the 
Progressives of the nation 
under the leadership of 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
But Mr. Hughes’s rec- 
ord as Governor of New 
York is ample demon- 
| stration of his progres- 
sivism. He was one of the 
first and foremost leaders 
| | of progressive Republican- 
| Kl ism, at least in the East- 
ern part of the country. 
fries He declared at Chautau- 
if qua in 1908 that, paradox- 
in ical as it may seem, “hu- 
man society cannot be 
stable unless it is pro- 
gressive”; and that for 
the reason that growth 

















in vain among the South- 

ern states or the indus- 

trial cities which the 
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“President Wilson's attempt to identify the Democratic party with pro- 


gressivism has failed 





and progress are the law 
of our nature.” Men’s 
(Continued on page 39) 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 








MR. WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 


T has been rather invigorating 
to have Mr. Hughes make a lead- 
ing issue out of the President’s 
prevention of the railroad tie-up. 
We all desired him to make an issue 
of something, even if it was some- 
thing he would not have done. To 
expect him to mention anything con- 
structive that he would do is evi- 
dently too much. The policy of being 
extremely negative, moreover, seems 
to have been confirmed by the results 
in Maine. Maine is a state in which 
there are not many independent 
voters, and in which the so-called Pro- 
gressives were almost universally dis- 
gruntled Republicans or strongly 
Roosevelt Republicans, rather than 
the kind of voters who were Progres- 
sives because they believed in prog- 
ress. The result, therefore, as far as 
it can be separated from the domi- 
nant issue of liquor law enforcement, 
represents the regular party vote 
rather than the independent vote, 
which is strongest in the West, but 
stronger in all northern states, except 
a few, than it is in Maine. 
Probably Mr. Hughes’s campaign 
can best be judged from this point 
of view—that the organ- 


BY NORMAN HAPGOOD 


sional leaders are certainly eager 
to have the President beaten, think- 
ing a defeat will be an indication 
of the German-American conten- 
tions. The Lincoln Freie Presse says 
that out of twenty-eight daily and 
238 weekly Democratic German pa- 
pers in this country not one sup- 
ports the President. But no one can 
say what is thought by the quiet 
German-American citizen, who may 
turn out to be more of a patriot on 
November 7 than has been supposed. 

Many more letters than I expect- 
ed have arrived in answer to the 
question, “Why does Mr. Hughes 
talk and talk and never say a thing?” 
The majority agree with my own 
view, that when a lawyer has no case 
he can merely abuse the other side. 
There are a number of striking and 
individual observations. For instance, 
a resident of New York City, giving 
Mr. Hughes: proper credit for con- 
scientiousness, remarks: ‘Fortunate 
is the man whose conscience puts 
him on the side of the powerful.” 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith of 
the University of Virginia writes: 
“The mathematician Todhunter once 


brought a railing accusation against 
Shakespeare because the great dram- 
atist uses such expressions as ‘more 
beautiful,’ ‘most dreadful,’ etc. 
‘Beautiful,’ he condescendingly ex- 
plained, means ‘full of beauty’ and 
‘dreadful’ means ‘full of dread!’ But 
if a thing is full, it can’t be made 
any fuller. The kind of mind exempli- 
fied here—analytic, circumscribed, 
visionless—is the Hughes type. The 
constructive idealist whom he berated 
had the Wilson type.” 

Discussing the plan of trying to 
win by mere avoidance of issues, Rev. 
Joseph H. Miller, of the Presbyterian 
Church in Huntsville, Tennessee, 
quotes the story of a negro who was 
arraigned before a Memphis judge. 
After some examination, the judge 
asked him if he had anything to say, 
and he replied, “No, Jedge, I’se jest 
gwine trow myself on the ignorance 
ob de co’t.” Another reader recalls 
the story of the inexperienced card 
player who misunderstood the signals 
of his experienced fellow conspirator 
and exclaimed aloud: “How can [ 
play the ace when I ain’t got no ace?” 

Mr. Hughes undoubtedly gained 





ization is merely trying 
to hold the natural Repub- 
lican plurality and does 
not dare, therefore, to go 
constructively and clearly 
into any of the underly- 
ing issues of the day. Mr. 
Hughes is being used as a 
respectable negative, to 
hold, as far as possible, 
the Republican vote and 
to act as a nucleus for 
whatever discontent there 
is, as among the Germans 
and the Irish Catholics. 
Reports to me from Catho- 
lics make me think that 
many of them resent, hav- 
ing their Church made an 
issue, as Colonel Roosevelt 
has been steadily trying to 
make it for many months 
preceding the scandalous 
moving picture climax. 
The danger of trying to 
make a Catholic issue in 
the open was shown by the 
Repub:ican alarm when 
the inside story of this 
picture was told by the 
New York World. Cam- 
paign speakers should se- 
cure the World for Sep- 
tember 18th and 19th. 
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mugwump votes by wait- 
ing until the President 
and Congress had pre- 
vented the railroad tie-up 
and then barking about it. 
How those fastidious ob- 
jectors will compare in 
numbers with the plain 
citizens who were pleased 
with ‘the act is a mere 
guess, but I would bet on 
the plain citizen being far 
more numerous. The mug- 
wump type is always 
ready to object to the man- 
ner in which things are 
done. It is usually more 
interested in form than in 
substance. The President, 
to be sure, did not wait 
months after a strike had 
begun, as Mr. Roosevelt 
did in the Anthracite 
trouble, and then jump in 
just before it was to be 
settled anyhow. He de- 
cided that the country did 
not want a strike; that it 
approved the eight-hour 
day; and that it would be 
willing to wait until De- 
cember for the passage of 
a whole legislative pro- 


" a few conservative and 








About the Germans it is 
hard to say. The profes- 


Drawn for The Independent by W. C. Morris 
CITIZEN HUGHES TO FIREMAN WILSON: “Why didn’t you investi- 


gate before you put it out?” 


gram making such a sit- 
uation hereafter impos- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The blood-red line 


Is not the radiant red 


The last flames 


Civilization. 








EAST AND W 
BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BENGALI BY BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


That crimsons the Western sky 


Of the rays of Thy soothing dawn. 

It is rather the terrible fire of the dying day. 
On the seashores of the West 

The funeral pyres are emitting 


Caught from the torch of a selfish and decadent 


The worship of energy 

In the battle fields or factories 
Is not worshipping Thee, 

The Protector of the universe. 


Yes, the rays of Thy light of joy 
Are lying latent 

In the East, 

To liberate 

The Soul of the World. 


EST 


Perhaps the all-embracing rays 

Of Thy light of joy 

Are lying hidden on Eastern shores 
With patience 

Under the veil of humility 

In the darkness of silent sorrow. 














ABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
the great Indian poet and 
writer, is on a visit to the 
United States. En route he 
made a short stay in Japan and de- 
livered a few speeches in the different 
parts of the country. These speeches 
have a value of their own in so far as 
they represent the state of mind of 
a great Asiatic amid surroundings 
which threaten a complete transfor- 
mation of the continent which has 
from time immemorial been the birth- 
place, as well as the nursery, of the 
great religions of the world. 

Modern economic conditions have 
a leveling tendency which makes 
short business of all that mysticism 
and transcendentalism for which 
Asia has so far been famous. Mysti- 
cism as such has no place in modern 
life except as a source of recreation 
and entertainment in week ends; or 
as a subject which supplies a fas- 
cinating change to the worn-out 
soul of the modern man. There is a 
certain hankering after the mysteri- 
ous and the unknown which is a part 
of human psychology, a part of hu- 
man nature, permanent and inde- 
structible. The positive sciences have 
not only failed to destroy it; but on 
the contrary have added a kind of 
fuel to the fire. Judged from appear- 
ances it looks as if the modern man 
is dead practical and can have noth- 
ing left in him which will make him 
respond to this hankering after the 
unknown and the mysterious. Yet the 
very success of Tagore’s writings and 
his popularity show that the seeker 
after mystery in man is not dead. 
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THE DILEMMA OF 


BY LAJPAT RAI 








As a member of the National In- 
dian Congress and one of the lead- 
ing lawyers in Lahore, Lajpat Rai 
has been in close touch with the 
progressive movements and ideas of 
India. He founded the “Punjabee,” 
one of the important papers. of the 
Punjab province, and he has con- 
tributed widely to other Indian 
periodicals and to magazines in 
England and America. Mr. Rai is 
a director of the First Indian Bank 
of Lahore, a member of the muni- 
cipal Committee of Lahore, and a 
leader in the New Nationalist 
Movement in India. He is now. in 
this country. Rabindranath Tagore, 
in the course of his visit to the 
United States, will lecture in six- 
teen of our large cities. Beginning 
in Seattle on September 25 and 
ending in Boston April 1, his 
tour will include Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Detroit, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
and New York.—THE EpbITor. 




















Here a question may be asked about 
Tagore. Is he a mystic, a yogi, or a 
reformer? He is a great poet and 
writer without doubt. But is he a 
mystic? I know Tagore will very 
much like to be called a “yogi” but 
the word “mystic” in the ordinary 
language of the man in the street 
has associations which Tagore will 
most probably repudiate. But leaving 
aside the popular connotation of the 
word “mystic,” is not every great 
poet a kind of mystic as well as a 
yogi? Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 


ASIA 


Longfellow, Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Schiller, had they not each and all 
something of a mystic in their make. 
Yes, probably they had, but their 
mysticism was at best subdued. That, 
however, is not the case with oriental 
poets. Omar Khayyam, Hafiz, Jalal, 
Uddin Rimé, Shamas Tabrez, Val- 
mika, Kali Dassa, Bhavabhuti, Tulsi 
Dass were all great poets but the 
mystic in them was predominant. 

The mystic in the Occident is more 
or less the offspring of special cul- 
ture—an exception or accident; but 
the mystic in the Orient is born. 
Mysticism is inherent in the oriental 
blood. It is a heritage from genera- 
tions uncounted. The mysticism of 
Tagore has been inherited. The ex- 
traordinary part of it is the way in 
which he has exprest it. It is the 
oriental drest after the occidental 
that has captured the western imag- 
ination. There is originality, talent, 
genius in it. But above all it is the 
oriental expressing the mysticism of 
his land in an occidental language, 
in occidental manner to the occi- 
dental people, that appeals most to 
the western reader. 

This does not appeal to the modern 
Indian to the same extent. The 
Asiatic loves mysticism and revels in 
mystic poetry. Mysticism is in the air 
there. There is, however, such a store 
of it, handed down from generations, 
superbly exprest, that a newcomer in 
the field has generally to wait for 
more than his lifetime to be fully ap- 
preciated and become widely popular. 
I do not mean that Tagore is not ap- 
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preciated in his own country. But 
what I do mean is that the quality of 
Tagore’s poetry which impresses the 
modern Indian is different from what 
enthralls the American. 

It is his capacity to speak to us of 
things which we have: learnt to asso- 
ciate with the Occident, in oriental 
garb, which appeals to us. He makes 
us feel proud of our past. He pro- 
fesses to show us the way to absorb 
what is best in the new world, with- 
out losing what is valuable and price- 
less in the old. 

For more than a generation we 
had been taught that there was 
nothing valuable in our past; that at 
best we were a nation of dreamers, 
given to analyzing things and living 
in an atmosphere of unreality; that 
exposed to the searchlight of the 
modern West we were doomed. 

Then rose a school of writers, 
teachers and preachers, of whom 
Tagore is one, that rebuked us for 
our faint-heartedness, for our even 
doubting the greatness and the wis- 
dom of our past. They sang to us not 
only of our past greatness but also 
gave utterance to our hopes and 
aspirations for the future, in song 
and poetry. They raised our spirits 
by constant, touching and pathetic 
appeals to our manhood and our 
sense of self-respect. Their very la- 
mentations were exhortations. They 
had hidden in them tongues of fire. 
They spoke in the language of relig- 
ion and of yoga. They composed in 
mystic strains, but every thing they 
said, every line they wrote, every 
song they composed, had a double 
meaning. No Indian ever felt any 
doubt about their meaning. The 
masses and the classes both under- 
stood what was meant, nay, even 
what was not meant. As poetry, 
as literature, perhaps they were not 
to be compared with the productions 
of the old masters. Perhaps that may 
be due only to prejudice or to that 
halo which always surrounds the past. 

Be it as it may, however, the 
quality in the writings of Tagore and 
others of his class, which holds the 
Indian mind, is their confidence in 
the capacity of the East to hold up 
the torch of light to the West in 
things which really matter to man- 
kind, more than the thousand and one 
discoveries of the modern sciences, 
which have added so much to the 
comfort, the pleasure and the force 
of life. 

The popular mind of Asia is en- 
thralled by this confidence; the know- 
ing mind of the West finds the 
change wholesome, entertaining and 
even arresting; yet the thoughtful 
among the Asiatics feel that when 
the utterances of men like Tagore are 
subjected to careful study and search- 


ing analyses, they exhibit a great un- 
easiness, and a fear for the future of 
Asia which seems to haunt them, day 
and night, in moments of occupation 
as well as leisure, in the hustle of 
life as well as in retirement. It is this 
uneasiness and fear which found ex- 
pression in the speeches that Tagore 
made in Japan. He came to see Japan, 
but what he saw was a copy of Paris, 
London and the manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe. He was sorry, he was 
pained and disappointed. He uttered 
a cry in which is mingled the sense 
of disappointment and fear, with a 
hope that all is not yet lost. 

Speaking of Japan’s achievements 
in assimilating her life with that of 
the West, he said: “Japan has im- 
ported her food from the West but 
not ner vital nature. Japan cannot 
altogether lose and mergé herself in 
the scientific paraphernalia she has 
acquired from the West and be 
turned into a mere borrowing ma- 
chine.” Again: 

You Japanese cannot with a light 
heart accept the modern civilization 
with all its tendencies, methods and 
structures and dream that they are 
inevitable. [The italics are mine.] . 


Once you did solve the problem of man 
to your own satisfaction; you had your 
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philosophy of life and evolved your own 
art of living. 

Yet with all this, Tagore recog- 
nizes that when things looked gloomy 
for Asia and 
we in Asia hypnotized ourselves into 
the belief that it could never by any 
possiblity be otherwise; Japan rose 
from her dreams and in giant strides 
left centuries of inaction behind, over- 
taking the present time in its foremost 
goal ... Japan, the child of the 
ancient East, has also fearlessly claimed 
all the gifts of the modern age for 
herself. This it is which has given heart 
to Asia ... Japan has taught us 
that we must learn the watchword of 
the age in which we live, and answer 
must be given to the sentinel of time 
if we are to escape annihilation. 

The question that naturally arises 
is, how can we reconcile this “must” 
with the “will” of our desires; how 
to borrow and not to borrow; how 
to become West and yet remain East; 
how to take all what is valuable, 
helpful, vital in the West and yet 
keep out what is inhuman, soulless, 
petty and brutal. Can we eat the 
chicken and also preserve its life? 
Tagore thinks Japan can. Addressing 
the Japanese he says: 

Of all countries in Asia, here in 
Japan you have the freedom to use 
the material you have gathered from 
the West according to your genius and 
nad need. You are fortunately not 

ampered from the outside. [Are they 
not?] Therefore your responsibility is 
all the greater, for in your voice Asia 
shall answer the questions that Europe 
has submitted to the conference of man. 
[The italics are by Tagore himself.] 
In your land the experiments will be 
carried on by which the East will change 
the aspects of the modern civilization, 
infusing life in it where it is a machine, 
substituting human heart for cold ex- 
pediency, not caring so much for power 
and success as for harmonious and liv- 
ing growth, for health and beauty. 

All Asia will say “Amen.” But is 
it possible? Is it probable? Is it like- 
ly? So far the evidence supported by 
Japan, nay, even on a short scale, 
by Calcutta (the home of Tagore) 
and Bombay, by Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, does not justify our building 
any hopes for the realization of these 
wishes. 

The fact is that we Asiatics are 
on the horns of a dilemma. Ta- 
gore has only exprest it in his own 
beautiful, forceful language and in 
his own manner, and of that we may 
well be proud. Yet the dilemma re- 
mains unsolved, and the march of 
events in Japan holds out no promise 
of a solution which will be after the 
hearts of Asiatics. A good many 
thoughtful Asiatics feel that we must 
either accept the whole or reject it at 
our peril. There is no half way! It is 
sad if it is so. It is unfortunate. It is 
a calamity. Yet that seems to be the 
end to which the finger of inexorable 
fate seems to point. 

New York City 
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TORPEDO DEFENSE WITH THE THREE-INCHERS 


THE AMATEUR SEA DOGS 


NE by one the three ships 

in their battle gray edged 

away from the navy yard 

docks and swung into the 
river. {mportant little tugs sputtered 
and kicked and hauled and shoved, 
and asserted their undying convic- 
tion that any battleship trying to 
sail without their aid would be a 
double copper-riveted imbecile. The 
big ships, gravely tolerant of their 
fuming officiousness, straightened 
out and headed down stream. From 
the curving span of the Brooklyn 
Bridge a dozen photographers and 
movie men focussed and snapped and 
ground away. 

The Naval Training Cruise, new- 
est manifestation of the popular 
thirst for preparedness, was on. 

On the decks of the battleship 
“New Jersey” a couple of hundred 
experimental young Americans—and 
a few further removed from the ad- 
venturous years—stood about and 
slyly admired their glistening white 
new outfits and wondered what was 
to happen to them for the next few 
weeks. Up on the bridge the Execu- 
tive Officer navigated the ship and 
did a little wondering along the same 
lines himself. For the Executive 
Officer of a warship is the official 
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scapegoat. He must keep the ship 
running smoothly, and everything 
functioning properly, and everybody 
doing his job. He must plan and 
dovetail and adjust and take up slack 
and codrdinate—subject always to 
the purposes, the inspirations, the 
hobbies, the whims and the diges- 
tions of the Captain at his elbow, 
and the Admiral off there within sig- 
naling distance, and the beautiful, 
detached, Olympian Department at 
the other end of the wireless. So the 
Executive brooded on his responsi- 
bility and the volunteers speculated 
in their irresponsibility. The three 
ships plowed down thru the Nar- 
rows and along the Long Island 
coast and came to anchor among 
other volunteer bespattered ships in 
a secluded bay where they might 
consider together and find out what 
to do about it all. 

Now the nine ships in that little 
fleet were laboring under grievous 
handicaps, and it wasn’t their fault 
at all at all. They were ships of half 
a generation ago or less, and in the 
navy ten years spell obsolescence and 
a dozen verge on senility and decay. 
So they had been relegated to navy 
yards and the “‘reserve,”’ where they 
would be economical and not clutter 


things up. They had, when this bless- 
ed fleet set sail, a third of a crew 
apiece or thereabouts—and every 
officer from the Executive to the 
bo’s’n’s mate on the fo’castle and the 
water tender in the fire room knows 
just what particular kind of purga- 
tory that means. Their officers were 
a “scratch” team; half of them came 
overside at the last minute with 
their trunks and bags and parcels, 
gathered together by an optimistic 
and resourceful Department from 
here and there and the other side of 
beyond. Not a few of them had the 
milk of their alma mater the Acad- 
emy still wet upon their lips. And 
every executive, whether it is four 
million dollars’ worth of concen- 
trated hardware or of corporate com- 
mercialism that“he manages, knows 
what that means. A ship’s officers 
need to be welded together and sea- 
soned by acquaintance and practise 
and mutual experience before they 
develop the indispensable team work 
and esprit de corps. 

Then add to these trying condi- 
tions a delightfully amiable but 
aboundingly ignorant (in a marine 
manner of speaking) mass of two 
hundred and fifty landsmen per ship 
—largely drawn from the unique 
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genus “college boy”—and the task 
for the responsible heads of those 
ships looms portentous. The navy 
has a felicitous phrase, the “happy 
ship.” It connotes team work, esprit 
de corps, mutual understanding and 
respect, cheerful willingness, 
abounding energy, effectiveness, and 
punch—in officers and crew. Its an- 
tithesis is “madhouse.” I count it 
little less than a miracle that the 
good ship “New Jersey”—I would 
speak but of what I saw “close up,” 
in the movie phrase—was for those 
four weeks under those staggering 
handicaps a “happy ship.” There were 
rumors abroad in the fleet that 
the flagship—but the flagship has 
added to the complications of its 
existence an admiral and his staff, 
and besides it is forbidden by the 
law to judge. But it must be a 
fearsome thing to sail in a “mad- 
house.” 

So the official problem was a hard 
one, for that it was an all new one, 
and the straw for that particular 
brickmaking sparse. But the navy 
has a way of going and doing the 
job and complaining afterward, if it 
pleases, about the materials and the 
conditions thrust upon it. After- 
ward, mind you, when the job is 
done, and,. by the same token, well 
done. 

So they turned to and taught us 
what the navy is, and how the sailor- 
man lives, and what he needs to 
know and do and be and feel if the 
navy is to be ceaselessly ready and 
surpassingly good. 

Now the first thing is order and 
the second thing is cleanliness. For 
a battleship is a barracks, and a 
power house, and a fort, and an eat- 
ing house, and a magazine, and a 
workshop, and a storehouse, and an 
armory—and a ship. If everything 
is not in its place twenty-four hours 
a day and clean, it would straight- 
way become pandemonium, the place 
of all the devils. There is 


der the deck beams above, and 
rubbing elbows with its neigh- 
bor. To get into it is a feat of the 
acrobat, to lash it for stowing is 
a lesson in neatness and skill, to 
sleep in it, after the first night, solid 
comfort and refreshment, to leave it 
at five o’clock for another day of 
routine and labor a trial to the flesh. 

The clothes bag, cylindrical, three 
feet by one and a half, of heavy can- 
vas, hangs on a rack near your ham- 
mock billet, and holds all that you 
possess, except what goes in your 
ditty box. This little chest, say ten 
by ten by eighteen in inches, rests 
above your clothes bag, and holds 
stationery, tobacco, Bluejacket’s 
Manual, clothes stops, soap, ki-yi 
(otherwise hand scrubbing brush), 
shoe shining outfit, and personal 
miscellany. 

Beyond these three dimensions 
your personal life ends. In every 
other particular, you have ali things 
in common. So there must be order 
in your personal existence, or the 
resulting chaos will bring discom- 
fort, unhappiness and reprimand. 

Not bad training that for a col- 
lege boy who just naturally lives all 
over the shop, or even for a man who 
is used to a wife who picks up after 
him and caters to his masculine 
carelessness. 

Then cleanliness. Working clothes, 
except in the engine and fire rooms, 
are white clothes, and white they 
must be kept. So Jack has half a 
bucket of fresh water twice a day to 
clean himself and his clothes; and 
the first dog watch every afternoon 
finds him in on his knees on the deck 
scrubbing trousers and jumper and 
underclothes and all with his little 
ki-yi and plentiful suds. Drastic 
methods they use in the navy, and 
topsy-turvy. For you rinse your 
clothes in salt water—fresh is too 
precious when it has all to be made 
by evaporation out of the sea. But 


the ki-yi, plus elbow grease, does get 
things clean, and the eagle eye of the 
inspecting officer at quarters in the 
morning puts a premium on liberal- 
ity with the elbow grease. 

The ship must be kept clean, too; 
so at five-thirty we turn to and 
scrub decks with abundant salt wa- 
ter and sand, applied with the deck 
ki-yi and the indispensable muscle. 
Others of us inside the superstruc- 
ture sweep and swab the deck, polish 
bright work—brass with metal pol- 
ish and steel thresholds, ladders and 
hatch-combings with emery cloth— 
and wipe off paint work. Five times 
a day those decks are swept, and 
twice they are swabbed with a mop 
—think of it, ye housekeepers! For 
cleanliness is next to seamanship. 

But these primary things that we 
learn have merely to do with living, 
in new surroundings and under 
highly restricted conditions. There 
are more important things we must 
have an inkling of; for a ship must 
be driven by engines, and navigated 
over the seas, and be able to fight, 
and win. Bluejackets, too, in these 
days of the passing of the marine, 
must be like ’Is Majesty’s Jollies, 
“soldier and sailor too.” So we put 
on leggings and cartridge belts and 
drill on the fo’castle among the bitts 
and the big black anchor chains and 
the ventilators, or on the quarter 
deck, which is not so cluttered up 
and more genteel like—for the quar- 
ter deck is “officers’ country,” just 
as the fo’castle is the men’s “hang- 
out.” One day, when the fleet is all 
foregathered in Hampton Roads, we 
all go ashore from our nine ships, 
and within the walls of Fortress 
Monroe we march and countermarch 
and evolute. The Admiral reviews us, 
and our officers confide to us between 
their teeth exactly what is in their 
minds, and it rains without reserve, 
and we get a little bit of a feeling 
that we’re not a hopeless mob but 
the makings of a _ bat- 





not a square inch that has 
not its appointed func- 
tion; if a thing is out of 
place, it is in something 
else’s place—and every 
housekeeper knows what 
that means. 

A bluejacket lives in 
three dimensions: his 
hammock, his clothes bag, 
his ditty box. His canvas 
hammock reposes by day, 
a long narrow sausage 


precisely seven turns of 
his hammock lashing, in 
the hammock locker. By 
night it swings five feet 
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Or we pile into pulling 
boats—not rowboats, 
thank you—and perform 
endless maneuvers at the 
dictation of an officer in a 
motor Jaunch who seems 
more concerned with ex- 
hausting all the flag sig- 
nals in the “Deck and 
Boat Book” than with the 
limitation of our physical 
endurance. A boat which 
is scheduled on the Aban- 
don Ship Bill to carry 
seventy men is a bit of a 
craft; and a sixteen-foot 








above the deck, just un- 





A BIT OF EXERCIZE ON THE FO'CASTLE 


ash oar is quite a piece of 
timber. Even if you do 
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have another man halving the wield- 
ing of it, at the end of two hours of 
pulling round and round in the offing 
you know you have been doing some- 
thing. 

Then day after day comes General 
Quarters, the thrilling bugle call that 
sends every man scurrying “on the 
double” to his battle station. If you 
are lucky your station is in a turret 
where you practise like mad at load- 
ing the twelve and eight inchers with 
dummy shells—that weigh just as 
many hundred pounds as if they 
were real—and bags of beans that 
simulate the powder bags of the real 
day. But the luck of the draw can- 
not be with every one, so squads of 
twenty or so go tumbling down lad- 
ders and hustling thru corridors into 
the bowels of the ship where the 
magazines and shell rooms hide under 
the arch of the armored protective 
deck. There we “break out” the 
dummy shells from the shell room 
and send them shooting up by com- 
pressed air to the turret. We pass 
out the bean bags thru the round 
hole in the magazine door—the mag- 
azine powdermen, for their sins, are 
locked into the magazine to consider 
on their pleasant surroundings and 


to speculate a little on what would 


happen if an enemy were really bowl- 
ing twelve-inch shells at the outside 
of their particular rat trap. The pow- 
der goes up by hand, from stage to 
stage thru the vertical tunnel which 
contains the shell-hoisting machin- 
ery. Shells and powder-beans sent up, 
we sit and chat and drowse, while 
the gun crew up above is wearing 
itself out trying to beat the navy 
loading record, and coming near 
enough to it to make them all a little 
overbearing the rest of the day. 

Then we stand watches, now in 
the cavernous fire rooms or along- 
side the glittering, slithering engines 
’way below the water line, now on the 
high and lofty bridge under the con- 
templative stars. The engine rooms 
are fascinating if you like machin- 
ery—or have imagination; but the 
bridge is fascinating anyway—unless 
you are hopelessly prosaic. Two hours 
long are the watches for us volun- 
teers; and from two to four in the 
morning is quite a stretch in the 
hot fire room or up where the wind 
whistles and the fog lies chill. 

One night come the culminating 
hours of the war game, in which the 
twelve ships of our fleet—three others 
carrying the Annapolis cadets have 
joined us now—represent Blue Fleet, 
the defenders of our coast against 


attack. Somewhere off there Red. 


Fleet—the real battleships, up to 
date and fully manned, of the North 
Atlantic Squadron—is circling round 
trying to effect a landing for a 

















“PIPE DOWN SCRUB AND WASH CLOTHES” 


mythical (constructive, I believe, is 
the word) fleet of transports bearing 
an army of invasion. Our torpedo 
boats and scouts are scooting around, 
too, somewhere over the world’s 
edge, looking for Red Fleet. Mean- 
while we meander along in stately 
column, waiting for the information 
that will tell us where the enemy will 
try to break thru, and where we 
must strike our protecting blow. 

Night comes down, and we steam 
along “ships dark.” Every unneces- 
sary light is out, and some necessary 
ones, we are inclined to believe, as 
we wander thru the gloomy ’tween- 
decks and “break out” our hammocks 
in sepulchral twilight. From ten to 
twelve I stand a watch on the bridge 
that night. It is ticklish business, 
this steaming in column on a none 
too clear night with “ships dark.” 
The next ahead, usually a giddy 
amusement park of lights, shows two 
pin points, main truck light and 
“wake light.” By those inconsider- 
able beacons we must navigate. Five 
hundred yards is the appointed in- 
terval, a distance we can cover, at 
the day’s standard speed, in two 
minutes; and the next ahead, very 
much occupied with “keeping sta- 
tion” her five hundred yards behind 
the flagship, changes speed with 
irritating persistency. The “next 
ahead” is always a frolicsome in- 
dividual, who keeps you guessing out 
of—the officer of the watch is con- 
vinced of it—pure malevolence. 

Now a battleship is a ponderous 
object that stores up a disconcerting 
amount of momentum and lets it go 


reluctantly. Two battleships two min- 
utes apart are between them—even if 
they’re a dozen years old—worth a 
million or so. So and therefore and 
accordingly, the officer of the watch 
on such a cheerful occasion as this 
here crucial night of the great war 
game has a nervous time of it—and 
the executive officer prowling about 
the bridge and the captain standing 
detached and impartial in a corner 
do not help to relax the nervous ten- 
sion a bit. Nor do the inventive 
processes of the admiral which send 
the column chasing its tail in succes- 
sive circles like a kittenish sea ser- 
pent. 

But the gods are good to us, and 
we make much better weather of it 
than the next astern, who comes 
stealing up on our starboard quarter 
to give us the time o’ night and to 
earn our heartfelt contempt. We are 
keeping station behind the most 
vagarious ship in the navy, and why 
can’t she, with us, steadiest and most 
reliable of them all, as “next ahead?” 

So the end of the watch comes at 
last; and the hammock underneath 
the open hatch is just as welcome as 
tho there were no next ahead to 
perplex, no next astern to annoy, no 
flagship to distract, no enemy to 
look out for. Morning comes; and 
general quarters drags us from 
breakfast to our cavernous battle 
stations; and rumors of the enemy 
slip down the hatchway; and long, 
long after we go on deck to find Red 
Fleet in offensive triumph steaming 
along parallel to us. We have all been 
sunk, the umpire ship has conde- 
scended to reveal. So Red Fleet goes 
off about its business, and we steam 
on to Hampton Roads. The fo’castle 
explains profanely and at length just 
where our admiral had made his 
blunder. The volunteers wonder what 
the game was all about, and even 
the officers confess that they don’t 
know and won’t find out until the 
War College has chewed it over and 
digested it and written a volume or 
two to prove what everybody—in the 
fo’castle—knew before and could 
have told ’em if they’d only asked 
him. 

Thus went the cruise, and so it 
ended. A pleasant time was had by 
all. We know a lot better than we 
did what the navy is,-how it does its 
job, and some of the things it needs 
to prepare it to do that job as it 
must be done. It was worth the doing, 
and is worth the doing again. May 
the department learn as much from 
this cruise as we did. May it thank 
its stars that its blunders and its 
blindnesses—trying as they were to 
all concerned—could not spoil the 
cruise. May they profit by them next 
time. Then we'll all go again. 
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“Tanks,” “willies,” “land bat- 
tleships,” “trench dread- 
naughts,” ‘hell machines,” 
call them what you like, the 
armed and armored tractors 
which the British used with 
telling effect in last week’s 
fighting on the Somme are 
the most spectacular new- 
comers in this war of scien- 
tific sensations since the sub- 
marine merchantman put into 
port. “They look like prehis- 
toric monsters,” says a Brit- 
ish officer quoted in the dis- 
patches. “They cut up houses 
and put the refuse under 
their bellies and walk right 
over ’em. They knock down 






















trees like matchsticks. They 
go clean thru a wood. They 
take ditche# like kangaroos; 
they simply love shell craters, 
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laugh at ’em.” It appears 
that these monstrous engines 
are made out of ordinary 
farm tractors manufactured 
in Peoria, Illinois, thousands 
of which are now in use on American farms. Great 
Britain has bought a thousand of them, and hitherto 
has used them only for hauling heavy guns and sup- 
plies. Now she has sheathed them in armor and 
mounted guns inside their shell and sent them to de- 
moralize the Germans. The upper picture shows a 
somewhat smaller model of the tractor walking over a 
railroad track. The “tank” is probably built from a 25,000-pound model with 
120-horse power and measuring nine by twenty-three feet. The lower picture 
shows the wheels. The caterpillar belt which encircles the wheels has been 
laid flat. On it can. be seen the jointed track on whose segments, laid down 
one by one by the advancing caterpillar treads, four or five small wheels run. 
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London Sphere, ©) N. Y. H 
Fighting in the dark—star shells from the German lines at the left and from the Belgians at the right. To the eye they 
appear as a shooting ball of fire that for a moment lights up the terrain. The camera records them asa streak of light. 
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Ghostly enough is this Zeppelin over darkened London. A bursting star shell suddenly silhouettes a French lookout. 
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© Underwood & Underwood American Press 
A widely circulated allegorical picture of “France in 1916.” Football? Mrs. Brannon helps coach the Arkansas “Aggies.” 


Underwood & Underwood © Underwood & Underwood 
General Foch, who is hammering Germans along the Somme. Harry S. McDevitt, Pennsylvania’s state efficiency expert. 
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“Strict Accountability” 


as applied to 


the President 


By FRANCIS BELLAMY 








have a clear record of good judgment to 
hold his job. 

If an accident is due to his incorrect 
judgment, if in an emergency his mind has 
wobbled and he has done the wrong thing, his 
good intentions don’t save him. Too much is 
at stake in the engineer’s business for the 
public to accept any excuses whatever. 
Capacity for quick, right action in emergen- 
cies is the engineer’s first qualification. If 
he falls down in one emergency, another en- 
gineer, whose record is clear, takes his place. 


Soft Excuses 


That illustration was suggested by a re- 
mark made by a citizen in a political talk. 
Some of the glaring blunders, vacillations, and 
inefficiencies of the Wilson administration had 
been pointed out. This citizen was obliged to 
admit these undisputed facts, but he side- 
stepped them, saying: 

“Well, everybody makes mistakes, and you 
must remember what a trying time Mr. Wil- 
son has had.” 

That. easy-going excuse is now the last word 
of many a Wilson supporter when he has been 
madeé ‘to “face, one" by one, the sheer facts of 
the President’s wrong-headed and turn-about 
record. > 

In the simpler days of our’ fathers we held 
public servants to strift account for their 
errors of judgment. * He, 

But in our days of softer living, a senti- 
mentalism has soaked into much of our politi- 
cal thinking. 

While in business we hold men to strict 
account because that is bread and butter; in 
politics, unhappily for our country, there are 
now a great many of these soft minds whose 
sympathy and weak standards lead them to 
excuse flagrant errors of judgment. 


A LOCOMOTIVE engineer has got to 


The Test of Big Emergencies 


The engineer who is entrusted with the 
welfare of a hundred millions of people has 
to qualify for extraordinary emergencies. 

It happens to have been Mr. Wilson’s for- 
tune to engineer the country’s. honor and 
safety in a time of crisis. He must therefore 
be judged, fairly, by his capacity in time of 
trouble. 

Not merely for the trouble already encoun- 
tered, but for the trouble still to come. For 
not one of the great issues he has mishandled 
is ended. ‘Their most critical developments 
are yet to be settled. 

The first relates to Mexico. The second to 
Germaxy. The third to military preparedness, 
The fourth to industrial preparedness. 

These issues are the protection of our citizens, 
the upholding of our honor, the preparatien 
for our safety, the securing ‘of our prosperit~m 

In not one of these issues has Mr. Wilson 
had a settled policy. In each one he has had 
several absolutely contradictory policies. 

Nobody knows what his next policies will be. 

If he knew what they would bé, he would 
have told us definitely, instead of using high 
sounding, but indefinite, uncertain phrases. 





The Test of Mexico 


The facts as to Mexico are undisputed. They 
are confirmed by Mr. Wilson’s own messages 
and by the published papers of his State 
Department. 

Huerta became the de facto head of Mexico 
just before Mr. Wilson’s inauguration. Huerta 
was ready to give ruarantees for Mexican 
obligations to the United States and assur- 
ances for the protection of our citizens. That 
is the only kind of ground on which our Gov- 
ernment can give or refuse recognition of an- 
other government. 

But Mr. Wilson swept aside the universal 
rule and refused recognition of Huerta because 
he suspected him of complicity in the death 
of Madero. He put a personal theory above 
the invariable international rule. 

He has told Congress that we must not 
“butt in” on Mexico. But his personal attack 
on Huerta was the beginning of nearly four 
years of systematic “butting in.” 

He refused to accept the information of our 
own Ambassador, and sent to Mexico inex- 
perienced personal emissaries who did not even 
know the language. 

He destroyed American prestige in Mex- 
ico, and angered all classes of Mexicans by 
his unjustifiable intrusions, by his uninvited 
lectures. 

He told Huerta he must get out. He told 
the Mexicans that they must not elect him to 
the presidency. 

He made war on Mexico, attacking Vera 
Cruz, with the result that 18 American sailors 
and 200 Mexicans were killed, to get a salute 
to the flag. He did not get it and he withdrew 
our army in failure. 

Then he pitted Carranza and Villa against 
Huerta. He lifted the embargo on arms, and 
hundreds of thousands of American guns and 
millions of bullets poured over the border, till 
Mexico became a vast slaughter house. 

When Carranza became insolent, Mr. Wil- 
son took up Villa, the champion bandit and 
murderer of the continent. 

Then he suddenly dropped Villa, and en- 
couraged Carranza, permitting him to march 
hi®* army across our own territory to attack 
Villa. 


When Villa attacked an American town,. 


Mr,, Wilson sent an army 300 miles into Mex- 
ico to ‘ ‘get Villa alive or dead,” but the army 
was handicapped by an order forbidding it to 
use a railroad or enter a Mexican town. 

When all Mexico resented this second war 
on her territory, he ordered the army to come 
back, without getting Villa. 

In spite of the certainty that his policy 
would lead to collision with Mexico. Mr. Wil- 
son did absolutely nothing for three years to 
increase the efficiency of our little regular 
army; and when we got on the brink of war 
he had to order out our National Guard, tak- 
tng 50,000 men from their homes and business, 
at an untold cost of suffering to dependent 
families, for a service for which they were 
utterly unprepared, and which was entirely 
unnecessary if, as President, he had exercised 
commonsense foresight. 

Mr. Wilson found a strong government in 
Mexico, with American lives and property safe 


- horror of America, 
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there. Because of his culpable intrusidi tha: 
government was upset, Mexico was forced int) 
anarchy, thousands of Americans résidin , 
there have been driven out and their busines; 
utterly destroyed, hundreds of Americans he\. 
been murdered, and nearly as many Americ» 
soldiers have been killed in our two invasioys 
there as were killed in our Spanish War. \ 





That vast incapacity in dealing with Me " 
ico is more than enough, by itself, to disqualify 
Mr. Wilson for re-election. 


The Test of Germany 


Mr. Wilson has not “kept us out of war” 


with Germany, any more than he “kept us out 
of war” with Mexico. But with this differ. 
ence. He did get us into war with Mexico, 
He couldn’t have got us into war with Ger- 


many if he had tried. For Germany was too }} 


busy ; she had no inclination to gq to war with 
us; and, moreover, she couldn’t get at us. 

But what Mr. Wilson did as to Germany 
was to sacrifice our national honor, and to fail 
to get either protection or reparation for 
American lives. 

In February, 1915, the German Government 
announced its sub- 





marine programme 
of sinking merchant 
ships without warn- 
‘ing. 
Thereupon, Mr. 
Wilson, voicing the 


wrote a note to 
Germany, declar- 
ing that, if Ameri- 
cans were killed, 
Germany would be 
held to “strict ac- 
countability.” We 
were proud of his 
brave words. 

But two days be- 
fore the Lusitania 
sailed, Von Bern- 
storff, the German 
Ambassador, pub- 
lished a notice in 
the New York papers 
warning Americans 
not to embark on 
that ship. 

That was a gross 
insolence—a foreign 
government address- 
ing Americans in 
their own country, 
and directly ignor- 
ing the President’s 
recent declaration 
that Americans had 
the right to sail the ocean as bie pleased. 


dared to advise the Americafi people. That 
was a French minister in President Washing- 
ton’s time, and Washington sent him home 
with a sharp rebuke. 

When the German Ambassador printed his 
insulting advertisement, the natural, regular 
course for our President should have been to 
give him quick notice that if.American lives 
were lost, as per his warning, he would re- 
ceive his passports. 

The historic method of all our great Presi- 
dents has been to avert a natural catastrophe 
before it happened. Jackson did that to 
France, Cleveland did that to England, Roose- 
velt did that to Germany—and each thereby 
prevented war and maintained our rights! 

But Mr. Wilson let that golden opportunity 
slip, and took the insult without a word. 

In speaking of that incident, Mr. Hughes said: 

“The chief function of diplomacy is preven- 
tion. Had this Government, by the use of 
both informal and formal means, left no doubt 
that when we said ‘strict accountability’ we 
meant precisely what we said, and that we 
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1+ | American lives by the sinking of the Lusitania. But the influence of Col. Roosevelt in his exceeded our imports by $218,848,200. But 
.,| There we had ample notice; in fact, a pub- popular campaign for preparedness made Mr. during the corresponding five months of 1914, 
1 lished notice.” Wilson “stop and listen.” Suddenly he saw under the Democratic Tariff, our imports ez- 
ise Rut having let his one great chance slip, a great light. ceeded our exports by $39,154,586. The whole 
: Mr. Wilson followed his double-fist note of Then he ubruptly faced the other way. balance in our favor had been wiped out, and 
: “triet accountability” with a diminuendo On December 18, 1915, he made an amaz- a huge balance created against us. 
. | series of Please-Be-Good lectures to the Ger- ing speech in New York in favor of prepared- Then came the European War, and the fren- 
\ man Government,—with the result that more’ ness. He followed this by a tour of speech-  zied call for munitions and other supplies for 
- American lives were lost, and now, after a year making in the Middle West, advocating a the armies. Ten millions of fighting men need- 
f;** and a half, no reparation has been made. scheme of big military expansion. ed everything we could make for them, and 
‘ The truth was, the astute German Govern- But when he got back to Washington he saw _ their governments were ready to pay any price. 
ment had taken Mr. Wilson’s measure,—the still another light: He found the Democratic Every plant that could make anything for 
measure of Bryan, his Secretary of State, and majority in Congress opposed to his new doc- the fighting nations turned itself into a supply 
~» the measure of Congress. With such an ag- trine. He had already forced a reluctant Con- factory. Never in American history had such 


’'| gregation it was safe to take chances which 


would have been unsafe with Roosevelt, or 
McKinley, or Cleveland. For no nation on 
earth has a greater respect for a strong na- 
‘tional stand than has Germany. 

Would it have meant war to call the turn 
that day: om Von Bernstorff{? Mr. Hughes 
says, again: 

“It is a great mistake to say that resolute- 


gress to do several unpalatable things, but this 
time his hand weakened. 

After all his talk he surrendered his big 
scheme; his able Secretary of War resigned 
in disgust at his capitulation. 

There, in twelve months, were three con- 
tradictory policies. The wrongness of the first 
was proved by the about-face of the second. 
The insincerity of the second was proved by 


a stream of gold crossed the ocean to us. 

And now Mr. Wilson points to this fevered 
plenty and says, “This is the PROSPERITY 
I predicted. My policy has made America 
opulent.” 

But Mr. Huglies, on the other hand, points 
out that as soon as the war is over we will 
have new and difficult problems to face. Thou- 
sands of our factories are making products for 


ness in protecting American rights would have the piffling ineffectiveness of the third. which there will suddenly be no demand. These 
or} Jed to war. Not only have we a host of re- Have we ever had a President before who factories will close. More men than ever will 

sources short of war to enforce our just de- could reverse himself both forwards and back- be out of work, while the higher cost of living 
nt} mands, but we shall never promote our peace Wards on such a tremendous issue in the space _ will remain a crushing burden. 








by being stronger in 
words than in deeds.” 

History will secord 
that when that sud- 
den emergency came, 
President Wilson 
failed to rise to it. 
He will be pitied, 


For his pedantic lec- 
tures have exasper- 
ated. the Germans 
and lost their friend- 
ship. The aftermath 
is yet to come. The 
President who failed 
in the emergency is 
not the engineer for 
the final reckoning. 


The Test of 


Next, review Mr. 
Wilson’s several con- 
tradictory attitudes 
as to Military Pre- 
paredness. 

Here are the bare 
facts: 

In the Fall of 
1914 the Mexican 
trouble had become 
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of a year? 


This is how Mr. Hughes sums up that wob- 
bling policy: 

“In view cf the warnings of the past three 
years it is inexcusable that we should now find 
ourselves in such a plight.” 


The country was awake and was ringing 


chown himself utterly incapable to handle our 
nationai defense. We need a President who 
can. 


The Test of Industrial Preparedness 


When Mr. Wilson went into the presidency 
he demanded repudiation of our tariff for pro- 
tection and a new tariff for revenue only. 

As a college professor of political economy 
he had been an ardent free trader. 

Now that he had the chance to put his col- 


ucts, close our factories, and throw our work- 
men out of employment. 

He drove the Underwood low tariff through. 

In less than a year, its baleful effects had 
settled down. In 1914 thousands of factories 
had been obliged to close down. Millions of 
men were out of work. In New York City 
alone 450,000 men were unemployed. It was 
a high-water mark of workless men. 

Here are the Government’s own figures: 
During the first five months of 1913, while 


If Mr. Wilson's low tariff remains Europe 
will engulf our unprotected industries, 

In an industrial crisis like that, do we want 
a President elected on the written platform 
that the Constitution does not permit any tariff 
except for revenue? 

Do we want a President who told the un- 


with the demand for an efficient army. Mr. employed workmen and their employers in 
but not excused. Wilson had his chance to engineer it. Instead, 1914 that the hard times were only “psycho- 
That is not all. he caught on at the end of the train. He has logical”? 


Surely not! 

We NEED for our President a practical 
man who knows the language of business; 

Who comprehends the problems of the manu- 
facturer ; 

Who senses the needs of transportation ; 

Who is on the square in labor disputes, and 
will neither knuckle to the capitalist nor sac- 
rifice justice to get the labor vote; 

Who figures for the country’s lasting pros- 
perity. 


‘ . We can have such a President in Mr. 
— lege theories into practice, he refused to be- Hughes. 
Military lieve that a low tariff, for revenue only, would All his life he has dealt with business at 
Preparedness bring a deluge of European cheap-labor prod- first hand. 


In his gigantic investigation of Life Insur- 
ance, and in the regulating laws he put 
through when Governor, he showed his ability 
to straighten out big business without hurt- 
ing it. 

In the labor legislation he put through in 
New York, he secured more measures for the 
benefit of workingmen than any other Ameri- 
can executive. 


Elect Charles Evans Hughes in November 








and you will bring wisdom, backbone, efficiency 

sed. || so acute that our armed intervention might still under the Republican Tariff, our exports and American honor into the Presidency! 
voy |} be required at any hour. The war in Europe 
‘hat } was proving that the principles of humanity 
ing- * were powerless to keep civilized nations out of ° e 
ome | war, that altogether unprecedented methods of The National Hughes Alliance 

warfare had made former methods of prepared- cS 
his | ness obsolete, and our turn might come next. 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ilar Congressman Gardner pointed all this out, Z 
to | and asked for an investigation of our pre- |! /7iPrestdent, PHILIP J. MeCOOK...New York Secretary, A. F. COSBY...-1_y-.-.-.New York 
ives | paredness, Treasurer, A. W. SHAW.......+++ eee+--lllinois Asst. Secy.. WM. J. NORTON.......... Illinois 
re- Mr. Wilson answered that it might be an 
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interesting academic inquiry, but quite un- 
| hecessary. 
Later he said in a speech that there was no 
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ven- § tight.” This took all the edge off his “strict Suma: 
) of || Accountability” mote ng Germay; the German —1. Enroll me in The Hughes Alliance as a 2. Enroll me as a member of The Hughes 
uubt | }’ess Commented on it. and the German Gov- [] voter who will support Mr. Hughes in the Alliance. I attach check —_e At a 
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ion, | 1915, Mr. Wilson opposed the growing agita- 
of | tion for preparedness. i 
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WHAT ABOUT GERMANYv 


NEW BOOKS THAT DISCUSS HER PROBLEMS FROM MANY VIEWPOINTS 


ture of the war, it is more useful to 

group the books by subject rather 

than to take them as they happen 
to come weck by week from the press. 

Of all the countries at war Germany 
seems to excite the most interest, to 
judge from the number of new books 
about her. Of France we hear strange- 
ly little, of Austria no more, of Russia 
not much, while of Italy, which used to 
afford material for a score of books a 
year, we have none of late, and the 
Balkans are lcssyWritten of than usual. 
But of Germariy and England, and 
what they think of each other, there 
is no end of writing. 

The reader must remember that most 
of the books about the Germans which 
he is getting now are written by their 
enemies. Some of these like Henry de 
Halsalle’s Degenerate Germany. and 
Bainbridge’s England’s Arch-Enemy, 
aim to stimulate the war spirit by show- 
ing up the utter hatefulness of the foe. 
Others try to take an impartial stand- 
point, but still it is the view of a for- 
eigner if not an inimical foreigner. It 
is much better for those who want 
really to hear the German side to hear 
it from the Germans themselves, and 
this not from British authors or even 
from British selections from German 
authors, such as Bernhardi, Treitschke 
and Nietzsche, but from accredited 
spokesmen of Germany at the present 
time. An opportunity to learn at first 
hand what the Germans have to say 
for themselves is afforded by the vol- 
ume entitled Modern Germany in Re- 
lation to the Great War. This is a 
translation by W. W. Whitelock of 
Deutschland und der Weltkrieg, in 
which twenty-two professors 
discuss with German thoroness 
——and sometimes German dul- 
ness—the various questions in- 
volved in the war, such as the 
meaning of Kultur, the rise of 
industrial Germany, her com- 
mercial and colonial aims, the 


|: handling the voluminous litera- 


neutrality of Belgium, the in- / 


trigues of England, Russia and 
France, the causes and the con- 
duct of the war. 

Professor Schevill in a course 
of lectures on The Making of 
Modern Germany has told very 
interestingly the story of the 
rise of Prussia and the develop- 
ment of the German Empire up il 
to the outbreak of the great ' 
war. He is particularly con- 
cerned with getting the Ameri- D 
can to understand the German 
point of view, no easy task. 

Especially interesting is his 
comparison of the individualism 
of England and America with 
the collectivism of Germany, 
both of which lay claim to the 
exclusive use of the word “dem- 





pauperism and curbed capitalism, he 
says: 


The more we think about the matter the 
clearer it becomes that our dominant 
classes have abused the word democracy in 
their group interest. They carry the ex- 
pression on their lips like a conjuring for- 
mula, but the thing they mean in their 
heart is not democracy but Liberalism. 
Liberalism, in fact, has been the genuine 
capitalist faith in the United States and, 
above all, in England thruout the indus- 
trial expansion of the nineteenth century. 

It is Liberalism that asks for freedom, 
both political and economic, in order that 
its upper and middle class adherents may 
amass wealth and climb the ladder of hap- 
piness; but Liberalism is not in the least 
concerned with anything resembling an 
equal distribution of goods among all mem- 
bers of society, indeed, it is passionately 
opposed to any such idea. . 

Now Germany, which never bowed to 
the sway of individualism and never ex- 
perienced an out-and-out capitalist rule, 
has declared her readiness to get along 
with less freedom in order to have more 
equality, and bases her claim to being 
democratic on this choice. And if democ- 
racy is the problem of the masses, the 
powerful engine of their material and 
moral uplift, I do not see how we can fail 
to admit that the American and English 
attachment to Liberalism works undemo- 
eratically and that non-Liberal, authorita- 
tive Germany is dedicated to a much more 
genuinely democratic course. 


Now to get the opposite view turn 
to The Nemesis of Docility and read 
what Edmond Holmes has to say: 


The Germans cheerfully submit to a 
domestic tyranny which is oppressive and 
inquisitorial in the highest conceivable de- 
gree and then allow their professors to 
tell them that they are the freest people 
in the world. 

They do more than obey orders. They 
wait for them, look out for them, are lost 
without them. . . They not only do 
what they are told to do and leave undone 
what they are forbidden to do; they also 














ocratic.” After showing how 
efficiently the German Govern- 
ment looks after the welfare of 
every individual from birth to 
death, and how it has abolished 
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“Do they think we’re a bloomin’ picnic?” 





think what they are told to think, believe 
what they are told to believe, say what 
they are told to say. 

In support of this thesis Mr. Holmes 
cites sources ranging from the official 
reports of Belgian atrocities to the 
jokes of tourists on things verboten, an 
abundance of evidence certainly, but 
since many of his criticisms of the 
bureaucracy are quoted from German 
authors it is evident that not all the 
Germans are “docile,” as he would have 
us think. 

To those who are conscious of a 
growing prejudice against Germany 
and who are willing to have that preju- 
dice rectified, no better book can be 
recommended than The German Spirit, 
by Professor Kuno Francke, of Har- 
vard. It consists of three addresses: 
one written before the war, one at the 
beginning of the war and one recently, 
yet they do not differ greatly in opinion 
or in tone. The characteristics of the 
German spirit, as Professor Francke 
interprets it, are duty, devotion, self 
sacrifice to an ideal, thoroness, truth- 
fulness, slowness, solidity, and mys- 
ticism. He repudiates the idea that 
there is a decided break between the 
old Germany and the new, tho he 
frankly recognized a certain deteriora- 
tion of taste and character due to com- 
mercial prosperity and national ag- 
grandizement. The letters from the 
German soldiers which he publishes are 
very touching and may serve in part as 
an antidote for the horrors recorded in 
the diaries of the German soldiers 
which their enemies have published. 

Dr. Kriiger’s Government and Poli- 
tics of the German Empire, is the first 
of a series of “Handbooks of Modern 
Governments,” which promise 
to be very useful for reference 
and reading. It is concise, com- 
prehensive and careful. It keeps 
strictly to the facts and seems 
to be quite unaffected by the 
passions and prejudices of the 
war. An excellent annotated 
list of books and articles is ap- 
pended. 

Poultney Bigelow, in his 
Prussian Memories, provides 
further instances of the brutal- 
ity and tyranny of the German 
official class in various parts of 
the world. His Memories begin 
in 1864 when he played Indian 
at Potsdam with the present 
Kaiser and his brother Prince 
Henry. Mr. Bigelow is always 
interesting, for he hits right 
and left, and he tells what he 
has seen in his globe-trotting 
without fear or favor. The Ger- 
man colonial administrator and 
the American consul come in for 
the hardest knocks. 

The little volume with the 
taking title, Because 1 Am a 
German, by Hermann Frenau, 
is chiefly devoted to a defense of 
J’Accuse, the book by an anony- 
mous German accusing Germany 
of being responsible for the war. 
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Frenau, who is a Prussian, but a 
pacifist and a democrat, declares that 
“War in the modern world is a crime 
and its instigators are criminals in the 
legal sense of the word,” and he de- 
mands the trial and punishment of the 
individuals who instigated it. Needless 
to say this book, like J’Accuse, has been 
prohibited in Germany. 

Germany of To-Day is a book written 
from the inside by an outsider. The 
author, Professor Fullerton of Colum- 
bia, was the first American exchange 
professor to the University of Vienna, 
and he had been living in Munich for ten 
months of the war when he wrote the 
volume as an attempt to promote a bet- 
ter understanding among civilized Ger- 
mans. He discusses dispassionately the 
German Government, army organiza- 
tion, colonial policy and the educational 
system and finds many things to admire, 
such as the cheapness and fairness of 
law courts, the protection of servants 
and working classes, the care for the 
unfortunate, the elimination of ‘illiter- 
acy, the prevention of fraudulent ad- 
vertising and unfair competition, and 
the security of life, position and 
property. 

For a more complete account of Ger- 
man economic legislation we must refer 
to Sociaiized Germany, by the present 
Commissioner of Immigration, Frederic 
C. Howe. This ranks next to Dawson’s 
Evolution of Modern Germany as a 
storehouse of facts and it is more in- 
terestingly written. 

The rapid rise of Germany into one 
of the great industrial nations of the 
world is due to the fact that here, more 
than elsewhere, the methods of efficient 
business management have been applied 
to political affairs. It is this, as Mr. 
Howe says, that “has made Germany 
a menace and a model, a problem to 
statesmen of other countries and a 
pathfinder in social reform,” but he 
adds, lest we should think he wished 
us to swallow Germany whole, “the in- 
stitutions which Germany has devel- 
oped, and the efficiency that has been 
achieved, are in no way inconsistent 
with democracy.” 

Walter Wellman dedicates his book, 





wristlet watch (not going) for a sprin 


[E_XCHANGE.—Corporai would exchange ; 
mattress or a tin of MacConochie’s Rations. 





\W/ ANTED.—Some nice girls to stroll with on 
the Engineers’ North Pier. 


ANTED.—Fifty thousand Turkish prisoners 

for wharf-lumping, road-making, and build- 
ing officers’ dugouts. Plenty of permanent 
work for men of right stamp. Apply any 
beach fatigue party—Australian N. Z. Army 
Corps. 


PULL private wishes to buy guide book to 
London. Places safe from Zeppelin to be 
marked with a cross. 











‘T° LET.—Nice dugout on the skyline. 
Owner leaving for field hospital. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(MAN with good memory would like the job 


of taking messages from the troops to 
riends in Cairo. 

















FROM THE ANZAC BOOK 


These advertisements and the drawing on the 

opposite page are taken from the Anzac Book, 

written and illustrated by the men in the Gal- 

lipoli trenches in 1915. It is published by Funk 

and Wagnalls for the benefit of patriotic funds 

connected with the Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps 


The German Republic, “To the German 
People whom the world has loved and 
in whom the world still has faith,” and 
in it he represents the German people 
as saying all the things that we should 
like to have them say but which they 
show no signs of saying yet, that they 
were deceived, that they repent of the 
“Lusitania,” that they owe the Ameri- 
can people a debt of gratitude for their 
sublime patience, and that they demand 
a republic and universal disarmament. 
If Mr. Wellman’s forecast of the future 
comes true he will deserve to be called 
the greatest of prophets, for nothing is 
more improbable. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt, to judge from 
his name, is qualified by descent to deal 
fairly with France and Germany, and 
since he was a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford, he must also be familiar with 
the American and the British view- 
points. His book, England and Ger- 
many, 1740-1914, fulfils these anticipa- 





tions from its authorship, for altho he 
arrives at a conclusion adverse to Ger- 
many, he considers the evidence dis- 
passionately and with a scholarly grasp 
of all of the factors of the problem. 
His discussion of the growth of Anglo- 
German antagonism during the last 
quarter of a century is the most clear 
and complete that we have seen any- 
where, and his abundant references 
show that he has thoroly studied the 
literature of his subject from diplo- 
matic documents and trade reports to 
magazine articles and polemic pam- 
phiets. His treatment of Morocco and 
the Near East where Germany came 
into conflict with the Entente is espe- 
cially valuable. 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel is excep- 
tionally well qualified to write on the 
delicate question of racial psychology 
for his father was a Bavarian and his 
mother a Scotch woman; he was born 
in Florence and has spent most of his 
life in Vienna and London. He discusses 
The German Soul from a pro-Ally and 
Roman Catholic standpoint but without 
bitterness toward Prussia or Protes- 
tantism. Here is a bit of his comparative 
psychology: 

The English faults are, upon the whole, 
Defects; the German faults are, upon the 
whole, Excesses. The English are too loose- 
ly-knit, go-as-you-please, fragmentary, in- 
articulate; a continuous compromise and 
individual self-consciousness. The Germans 
are too tightly buckled-up. too much 
planned and prepared, too deliberately am- 
bitious and insatiable, too readily oblivious 
of others—especially of their own need of 
others, of esteeming others and being es- 
teemed by them. 

Degenerate Germany, by Henry de Halsalle. 

London. Laurie. England’s Arch-Enemy, by 

O. Bainbridge. London. Drane. Modern Ger- 

many in Relation to the Great War, tr. by 

W. W. Whitelock. Kennerley. $2. The Making 

of Modern Germany, by F. Shevill. Chicago. 

McClurg. $1.25. The Nemesis of Docility, by 

Edmund Holmes. Dutton. $1.75. The German 

Spirit, by Kuno Francke. Holt. $1. The Gov- 

ernment and Politics of the German Empire, 

by F.-K. Kriiger. Yonkers, (N. Y.) World Book 

Company. $1.20. Prussian Memories, by Poult- 

ney Bigelow. Putnam. $1.25. Because I Am a 

erman, by Hermann Frenau. Dutton. $1. 

J’Accuse, tr. by A. Gray. Doran. $1.50. Ger- 

many of Today, by G. S. Fullerton. Indianapo- 

lis. Bobbs-Merrill. $1. Socialized Germany, by 

W. H. Dawson. Scribner. $1.50. The German 

Republic, by Walter Wellman. Dutton. $1. 

England and Germany, 17/.0-191/. by B. E. 

Schmitt. Princeton Univ. Press. $2. The Ger- 

man Soul, by Friedrich von Hiigel. Dutton. $1. 
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There is a little hill in Picardy 


Ah, lovely little hill in Picardy! 
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‘ Ah, lovely little hill in Picardy! 








That, in the bygone days, was fair to see 
With silvery leaves of the slim poplar tree. 


White were the boles as are a maiden’s hands; 
And there were willow withes and hazel wands, 
And ferns, with frail antenne of their fronds. 


LL IN PICARDY 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


And there the purple violets made spring 
A dream of loveliness; many a tender thing— 
Vervain and vetch—added its glamouring. 


Ah, lovely little hill in Picardy! 


But now—but now—what is there left to see 


Save desolation? Riven earth and tree 


And lines of crosses tell their tale. Ah, me, 


This lonely little hill in Picardy! 


And there was morn and vesper song of birds 
Whereto the wind joined with its joyous words; 
And there was kindly shade for the sleek herds. 
Ah, lovely little hill in Picardy! 
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OTORIZING 


T is difficult to believe that in this 
era of efficiency the great mass of 
business men have not yet realized 
the value of the commercial motor. 
Yet figures prove this to be true. Only 
one per gent of the logical users of com- 
mercial motor cars in this country are 
actual users. 
_ There are commercial motors of many 
types, designed to fit various lines of 
business. Some are run by gasoline, 
some by electricity and some by steam. 
All have their virtues when given the 
appropriate task. In subsequent arti- 
cles I shall deal with the various types 
and the work for which they are espe- 
cially suited in detail. My purpose at 
this time is to pave the way by telling 
a few of the many hundred instances 
in which the commercial motor has 
proved its right not alone to recognition, 
but to acclamation. 


IRST in everybody’s mind comes 

the work of the motor truck and the 

tractor in the Great War—the most 
colossal business enterprise of our age. 
If ever a piece of mechanism received 
a more grueling test of practical worth 
than that undergone by the motor truck 
on the battle grounds of Europe, the 
world has yet to hear of it. Day after 
day, in fair weather and foul, over 
roads ranging from the boulevard to 
the mud slough, vast trains of motor 
. trucks and tractors have kept up a 
steady pace, running as consistently as 
a Greenwich chronometer. They have 
carried men, supplies, ammunition, 
guns, searchlights, wireless apparatus 
and also the wounded. They have hauled 
and maneuvered heavy howitzers and 
mortars which, if hitched to horses, 
would never have reached the front. 
Equipped with armor-plate and machine 
guns they have wrought havoc in many 
a charge. And in their newest réle of 
land battleship they have once again 
proved their terrible efficiency. It may 
well be said that the armies of Europe 
are literally kept in the field by the 
motor truck and by the tractor. 

The Mexican situation in this coun- 
try has done its share toward demon- 
strating the value of a motorized army. 
A new record in transportation annals 
has just been established by the United 
States Army Truck Train No. 13 in a 
run from Columbus, New Mexico, to 
San Antonio, Texas. The train was.com- 
posed of thirty-one three-ton trucks 
which covered a distance of more than 
eight hundred miles in thirteen days 
actual running time. Two days were 
spent in El Paso and two on the road, 
making the total elapsed time seventeen 
days. According to the United States 
Army regulations, the standard day’s 
journey for a four-mule team is seven- 
teen miles. Thus it would have required 
at least forty-seven days, exclusive of 
28 
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‘MOTOR. PROGRESS? 
Conducted a Sohn rs” i man Stilder 
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the four days lost en route, for this trip 
to have been made by mule team—a 
comparison which shows clearly the 
relative merits of the old and new style 
of military transportation. 


OW for a few authentic figures on 

motor truck operation in peaceful 

quarters. (The names of the busi- 
ness firms and the makes of trucks will 
be furnished on request.) 

A Boston firm whose business neces- 
sitates the haulage of crushed stone and 
gravel have found that one five-ton 
truck has enabled them to retire three 
horse teams. Performances not possible 
to any other delivery medium have been 
achieved for them by the trucks, of 
which they have three. In time of rush, 
one truck in ten and a half hours, from 
seven in the morning till six at night, 
allowing a half hour for luncheon, de- 
livered ninety tons, making sixteen trips 
and covering eighty-five miles. 

It is quite within the average for the 
firm. to get fifty miles a day from its 
trucks, tho most of the hauls are to 
building operations within the limits of 
the city. Altho the firm still maintains 
horses for nearby work, it is not re- 
placing those that die, except with motor 
power. 

Another big company cut its delivery 
costs in half by applying a five-ton truck 
to its hauling problems. Raw material 
is hauled to the plant, and the finished 
product carried for railroad shipment. 
The truck does the work both ways. 

By horse drawn wagons it used to 
cost 70 cents per ton for this hauling. 
With the truck this figure varies from 
28 cents to 40 cents per ton, the larger 
figure resulting when there is big out- 
lay for repairs or new tires. The aver- 
age is figured to be close to 34 cents per 
ton, a fifty per cent saving as against 
70 cents per ton by horse. 


NEW YORK Coal company has 

found that in every kind of work 

where there has been a comparison 
the advantage is all in favor of the 
truck. 

On a five-mile vetenn trip, a truck 
can make twelve trips and deliver sixty 
tons of coal. Under the most favorable 
conditions a horse-drawn team could 
in the same time haul four loads or 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready } 
to give full and impartial informa- { 
tion about any individual product. 
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twenty tons. In bad weather the horses 
would be doing well if they negotiated 
three loads, and in some cases would be 
compelled to cut their loads one or two 
tons each trip. 

The three three-horse teams required 
to do the work of one truck would cost 
daily, everything allowed for, including 
the wages of the drivers, $24. The 
truck with all its factors would be close 
to $15, tho present prices of gasoline 
might raise the price a trifle. Therefore 
the truck, in this comparison, saves 
eight or nine dollars every day. 

With the truck it is possible in one 
hour to make a return trip of eight and 
a half miles, and deliver five tons of 
coal. Horses would require two and a 
half hours for the same trip ond come 
back exhausted. 


NE of the greatest engineering 

projects that has ever been at- 

tempted on the Pacific Coast is the 
building of the Twin Peaks Tunnel in 
San Francisco. The tunnel begins at the 
end of Market street and runs directly 
thru the Twin Peaks, a distance of two 
and a half miles. When completed it 
will open up for settlement some of the 
city’s most beautiful territory and will 
be the main artery of travel between 
the city and the comparatively level 
land extending to the south. 

Before the advent of the motor trucks 
the cost would have been prohibitive, 
but the contractors who tackled the 
task knew the possibilities of the trucks 
and purchased them in fleets before 
starting the work. The ability of the 
trucks to turn within the narrow con- 
fines of the tunnel, the rapidity with 
which they receive and dump their 
loads, and the short space of time it re- 
quires for them to deliver their five-ton 
load of rock and earth have saved large 
sums of money and speeded up the com- 
pletion of the undertaking. 

So far I have mentioned only large 
trucks, engaged in very heavy work. 
The savings made by using the lighter 
vehicles in lines to which they are 
adapted are even greater. Department 
stores, grocery, hardware and other re- 
tail stores, funiture dealers, piano deal- 
ers, florists, truck farmers, in fact all 
business houses or individuals whose 
work necessitates hauling or delivery 
systems can cut down their costs by 
replacing the horse by the commercial 
motor. 








Look under the hood of the average 
motor car and you will find that there are 
accumulations of dirt and grease in most 
of its inaccessible corners. There is a lit- 
tle device on the market to remove this 
dirt. It consists of a nozzle, two tubes and 
a handle. One tube is attached to an air 
pump, the other placed in a can of kero- 
sene. Pump the air and point the nozzle 
at the spot to be cleaned. The kerosene 
spray removes the dirt. This outfit costs 
$1.50. 


—— 
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Articles by the Four Candidates 
For President of the United States 


will appear in The Independent between now and Elec- 
tion Day. In these signed articles the candidates will 
present the appeal of their parties to the nation, will state 
their position on the great issues and give the reasons 
why they should be supported at the polls in November. 


Charles E. Hughes 


Republican candidate for President, will speak for the Republican Party 
in The Independent of October 9. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Democratic candidate for President, will speak for the Democratic Party in 
The Independent of October 23. 


Allan L. Benson 


Socialist candidate for President, will speak for the Socialist Party in The 
Independent of October 30, and in the same number 


J. Frank Hanly 


Prohibition candidate for President will set forth the principles of the 
Prohibition Party. 





















Six Presidential Campaign Numbers 





of The Independent will appear con- 
secutively beginning next week and 
culminating with the Election Num- 
ber on November 13. 


Norman Hapgood and Jacob 
Gould Schurman in The Independ- 
ent’s' dual series entitled “Both Sides 
of the Campaign” are presenting the 
case for the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties, respectively. 


The Dndenende 





This important feature will con- 
tinue in The Independent on October 
16 and November 6. 

Special covers, new portraits, 
original cartoons, pictures and edito- 
rials, will contribute to the political 
interest of these campaign numbers. 
Follow them closely and keep your 
election facts in order, your mind 
clear on the issues, and your estimate 
of the men well grounded. 


With Which Is Incorporated 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 




















THE NEW BOOKS 























































































TUSKEEGEE 


There will come in time, for the 
students of the school he founded, for 
the thousands of his race, to whom he 
was beloved friend as well as prophet, 
a personal record of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, recording “his habit as he 
lived.” Dr. Riley’s biography centers 
about the work and the times, rather 
than the personality. Yet in some ways 
it gives more of the man than does 
“Up from Slavery,” because it is 
free to emphasize characteristics and 
conditions. Himself a white man la- 
boring for the colored race in the 
Black Belt, Dr. Riley is especially fitted 
to analyze Washington’s aims, methods 
and results, and to consider his atti- 
tude in regard to the great wrongs un- 
der which the colored people, North as 
well as South, still struggle. “He could 
at any time have inflamed his people 
with a word, and at any moment have 
precipitated slaughter and blood,” and 
this very power made him the more 
silent, that yearly list of lynchings his 
most terrible indictment against the 
white man’s civilization. 

Booker Washington was not a bril- 
liant man. But he had wisdom and he 
had a dauntless courage before obsta- 
cles; these and his absolute sincerity 
and devotion seem to have been the 
secrets of his power. The discouraged 
little laborer of the salt mines; the 
Hampton janitor, daily scouring his 
one suit; the eager young man, con- 
fronted by a school minus building, land 
and money; the teacher pawning his 
silver watch for $15 to make a third 
trial of the brickmaking against which 
were aligned teachers, pupils and par- 
ents; these are dramatic figures. 


The Life and Times of Booker T. Washington, 
by B. F. Riley. Revell, $1.50. 


A STORY OF KENT 

Mr. Phillpotts has in his recent noy- 
els described some of the great indus- 
tries of England—in “Old Delabole,” 
the story of slate-mining; in “Brunel’s 
Tower” the processes of pottery; in The 
Green Alleys he pictures County Kent 
in the glory of the hop-harvest. No more 
beautiful description of that loveliest 
landscape could have been given by any 
living English novelist. 

Mr. Phillpotts’ rustics are wholesome 
in their lives and racily wise in their 
talk. The idyl of the blossoming and 
heavily fruited hop fields and the loves 
of handsome young men and maidens 
who walk thru the “green alleys” are 
harshly broken across by the coming 
of the Great War, which sweeps the 
young men from the Kentish fields to 
the trenches in Flanders, and sets the 
girls to men’s tasks of stringing twine 
and setting poles, as well as their an- 
cient and poetic work of picking the 
ripe hops. The story ends “without a 
marriageable man left in Kent.” but 
with the hope of the return of Nathan 
and Nicholas and the other khaki-clad 

30 


lads we have learned to like and to re- 
spect, when the war shall be over and 
the sword exchanged for the pruning- 
knife. : 

The Green Alleys, by Eden Phillpotts. Mac- 

millan. $1.50. 

HEALTH 

The opportunity of the individual to 
contribute to his own health is cheer- 
fully discussed in a series of “chatty” 
papers by Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, in 
Side-Stepping Ill Health. It is rarely 
that an author combines technical 








FOR DEBATERS 


A most suggestive and helpful book 
to all who are called on to address any 
sort of audience, is Public Speaking, 
by James Albert Winans, of Cornell 
University. (Ithaca: Sewall Publish- 
ing Co., $1.50.) 

A curious work prepared for stu- 
dents of public speaking is Dr. 
J. A. Mosher’s Essentials of Effective 
Gesture. It has a discussion of the 
theory of gesture, explanatory dia- 
grams, and declamations for practice. 
(Maemillan, $1.) 


Such a study of the various forms 
of briefs and the reason for each as is 
found in The Brief and Selections for 
Briefing, by C. L. Maxcy, of Williams, 
would be most helpful to any debater 
whether definitely studying argumenta- 
tion, of which it is a textbook, or not. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25.) 


A useful reference book for all who 
are in any way taking part in the 
present discussions on the vital ques- 
tions of Peace, War and Preparedness 
is the collection of Selected Quotations 
on Peace and War. (Commission on 
Christian Education, $1.) 

The pamphlet, Woman Suffrage, a 
Study Outline, prepared by J. L. Wil- 
son, contains a very full bibliography 
for the study of the movement from 





its beginnings to the latest results, 
and to the training of suffrage 
speakers. (White Plains, N. Y.: Wil- 
son, 25 cents.) 

Briefs and selected articles on Un- 
employment, compiled by J. E. John- 
sen, is another issue in the invaluable 
Debater’s Handbook Series. 

A timely book is the new and en- 
larged edition of the Monroe Doctrine 
compiled by E. N. Phelps. This con- 
tains many articles dealing with 
South and Central America and Pan 
Americanism. 

The second handbook of selected arti- 
cles on the European War, aims to 
treat impartially of Germany and her 
allies and England and her allies, but 
gives most space to the relations of 
the United States to the war. 

The new edition of World Peace 
adds to the matter published before 
the outbreak of the Great War some 
practical considerations made clear by 
recent events and considers this 
topic from the grounds both of arbi- 
tration and disarmament 

The Debater’s Handbook of Woman 
Suffrage is out in a third edition, with 
more than a hundred pages of new 
reprints and a bibliography of impor- 
tant articles published since 1912. 
This is probably the most useful sin- 
gle volume there is for suffrage work- 
ers. (White Plains, New York: Wil- 
son, $1 each.) 























knowledge, common sense and a pleas- 
ant, simple style as in this book. The 
activities of the community in further- 
ing the health of its members are con- 
sidered by Dr. Henry B. Hemmingway, 
in American Health Problems. The au- 
thor points out both the scientific and 
the social changes that make this kind 
of work necessary, the problems of med- 
ical and sanitary education, the train- 
ing of health officials and the adminis- 
trative problems are clearly set forth. 
The book is intended to appeal especial- 
ly to women—and it makes a good ap- 
peal. 


Side-Stepping Ill Health, by E. F. Bowers. 
Boston, Little, Brown. $1.35. American Health 
Problems, by H. B. Hemmingway. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.25. 


UNCOMMON SENSE 

“Nonsense is never harmless” says 
Agnes Repplier in one of the keenly 
thoughtful and brilliantly phrased es- 
says that make up her latest book, 
Counter-Currents, and with stimulating 
common sense she proceeds to attack 
some of the prevailing “nonsense” that 
seems to govern public opinion today. 
“Our Loss of Nerve,” “The Repeal of 
Reticence,” ‘‘Cost of Modern Sentiment” 
and “Americanism” are particularly 
keen criticisms of the modern willing- 
ness to drift with the current and not 
bother to steer—a tendency which Miss 
Repplier thinks must result in weakened 
mental vigor, for “people who pin their 
faith to a catchword never feel the 
necessity of understanding anything.” 


Counter-Currents, by Agnes Repplier. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.25. 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

Dr. Gulick, in America and the 
Orient, discusses, out of his long ex- 
perience in Japan, the relations and 
responsibilities of the United States 
with China and Japan and the solu- 
tion of their grave problems by under- 
standing and justice, or by force. The 
immigration difficulty he attacks by a 
scheme for percentage limitation, apply- 
ing to all nationalities, a plan original 
and apparently so workable and just, 
that one would like to see tried. Only 
why so much less care for the education 
of the mothers than of the laborers? 

Among the practical steps making 
toward peace he suggests the guar- 
anteeing of the independence of the 
Phillipines by an agreement of the 
powers and the neutralizing of the 
Pacific, with the dismantling of those 
naval bases that serve as stepping 
stones between East and West. 

Like Dr. Gulick, Thomas F. Millard 
pleads for justice and frankness as 
the solutions of Our Eastern Question. 
These he finds already embodied in the 
Ifay Doctrine, now virtually abrogated. 
Of this he says: 


The signing of a treaty will no more 
enforce it than putting a law on the statute 
books will enforce the law. The United 
States Government got the powers to agree 
to the Hay Doctrine and then seemed to 
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think it had done its part. The doctrine 
was left for other powers to enforce or to 
enforce itself. 

Some such agreement is the only pre- 
ventive of aggression and injustice and, 
in their train, war. But to win the 
powers to this we must be willing to 
take our share of enforcing the agree- 
ment should need arise. 

Besidés this immediately practical ap- 
plication of the theory of the “League 
to Enforce Peace,” the book contains a 
full study of the Chinese Revolution, 
and a discussion of the recent acts and 
the intents of Japan which Mr. Millard, 
as editor of the China Press of Shang- 
hai, naturally does not see quite 
favorably. 


America and the Orient, by Sidney L. Gulick. 
Missionary Education Movement, 50 cents. 
Our Eastern Question, by T. H. Millard, 
Century, $3. 


SERMONS IN STONES 


The essays of John Burroughs’ new 
volume, Under the Apple Trees, lean 
more toward philosophy than nature, 
tho there is a delightful record of a 
chipmunk and the reflections of a trog- 
ladyte will be appreciated by any onc 
reared among rocky hillsides. For the 
philosophy, it has to do with instinct 
again, The Primal Mind, a title that 
should soften those animal lovers who 
do not forgive the genial sage of Slab- 
sides for his denial of reason to their 
dogs. There is a paper on the Prophet 


of the Soul, Bergson; and on free will} 


within circles of binding but unfelt 
necessities; and on “natural selection,” 
with always the recurring question as 
to the beginning of it all, the “original 
push” that lies behind all development. 


Under the Apple Trees, by John Burroughs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25. 


BERGSONIAN FAITH 

Professor Miller of Princeton differs 
from the Pope in that he finds the phi- 
losophy of Henri Bergson compatible 
with Christianity. Doubtless this is be- 
cause the Princeton conception of Chris- 
tianity differs from the Papal. In his 
Bergson and Religion Professor Miller 
considers and refutes the various and 
mutually contradictory’ criticisms that 
have been raised against Bergson on 
doctrinal grounds. He does not attempt 
to construe the Jewish philosopher into 
an evangelical Christian, but he does 
show—and we believe quite correctly— 
that Bergson, by his emphasis upon 
faith, religious experience and religious 
insight, furnishes a new and inspiring 
conception of the world that is much 
needed in the present age. As the au- 
thor says: “It will be welcomed by all 
true religionists who long for God but 
are weary of some of His dogmatic self- 
appointed emissaries.” 

Bergson himself, in summing up the 
message of his three volumes, says: 

From all this we derive a clear idea of a 
free and creating God, producing matter 
and life at once, whose creative effort is 
continued, in a vital direction, by the evolu- 
tion of species and the construction of 
human personalities, 

Bergson’s conception of God as crea- 
tive activity reminds us of the saying 
of Kung Chi, the grandson of Con- 
fucius, that “what God does, that is 
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Department cf The Independent Efficiency Service. 


Everyman’s Work Shop 


This is the title of an important article by Edward Farle Purinton to 
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management, scientific engineering and perfect equipment. 
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God.” This bit of Bergsonianism ante- 
dates Bergson by some twenty-four 
centuries. It is quite like the Chinese to 
get ahead of the rest of the world on 
the sly in this matter of metaphysics as 
well as ‘in gunpowder and printing. 
— and Religion, by L. H. Miller. Holt, 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY 

One of the striking features of 
present day college education is the 
groping of the leaders for something 
to take the place of the classic history, 
abortive science, and mathematics 
courses that never went far enough to 
“function.” It is significant that the 
new substitute is so frequently some 
introduction to “social science.” No one 
knows exactly what social science is, 
but there is an idea that college stu- 
dents ought to know something more 
about their social environment than 
they can learn from newspaper edito- 
rials or keynote speches. This is par- 
ticularly true of the smaller colleges 
that have clung most firmly to the clas- 
sical traditions and have been most 
sheltered from current social changes. 

An ‘excellent introduction to Social 
Problems is the little book by Professor 
E. T. Towne, of Carleton College, since 
is assumes inexperience in instructor 
as well as in student. There are 
chapters on population, immigration, 
child labor, unemployment, the delin- 
quent classes, liquor, poverty, with 
good outlines, review questions, detail 
references, useful suggestions for 
study, diagrams, tables and pictures. 
Each chapter is well worked out. Un- 
fortunately, the student can “learn” all 
that the book offers and pass his ex- 
aminations satisfactorily without ever 
discovering the interrelations of the 
various problems to each other and to 
more fundamental problems. However, 
it is a good beginning. 

One of the problems presented in this 
book, that of poverty, is treated in a 
comprehensive and scientific manner by 
Professor Parmelee, of the City College 
of New York, in his Poverty and Social 
Progress. Like the author’s earlier 
books, the study is synthetic, bring- 
ing together the results of studies 
and analyses from various  an- 
gles—the biological, the psychologi- 
cal, the statistical and political as 
well as the strictly economical. The au- 
thor demonstrates the futility of most 
of the remedial measures directed 
against this most devastating of social 
diseases. The book is suitable for col- 
lege classes as well as for the general 
reader, and contains a great mass of 
material of value to the citizen who 
really wants to know. 

Another of the social problems is 
studied in Professor Groat’s Organized 
Labor in America. Outside of the work- 
ing class movement and of the profes- 
sional students of the subject, the igno- 
rance about the purposes, ideals, 
methods and spirit of labor organiza- 
tions is appalling. The middle class, 
which is most articulate in the ex- 
pression of “public opinion,” has not 
only its own bias to work against, but 
the fact that the chief sources of cur- 
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rent information are deliberately con- 
taminated. This book should be widely 
read and should help to remove much 
of the mutual misunderstandings be- 
tween the organized workers and “the 
general public.” 


Social Problems, by E. T. Towne. Poverty 
and Social Progress, by M. F. Parmelee. 
Organized Labor in America, by G. G. Groat. 
Macmillan. $1, $1.75, $1.75. 
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War the Creator, by Gelett Burgess, is 
“the story of a boy who, in two months, 
became a man,” a simply told, true story 
of a French soldier. Its distinction from 
the mass of such tales lies in the fact that 
it tells of the terrible months of the French 
retreat. (Huebsch, 60 cents.) 


Fascinating, musical, mysterious are 
The Willow Weaver and Seven Other 
Tales, by Michael Wood, tales dealing with 
the strange connection between man and 
the unseen. It is a not wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to handle the intangible and ex- 
press the inexpressible. (Dutton, $1.) 


Witte Arrives, by Elias Tobenkin, is the 
story of a young Russian Jewish emigrant. 
It is interesting, but the author has be- 
come so engrossed in the movement of his 
story that he has missed some golden op- 
portunities to throw light on the position 
of the Jew in America. (Stokes, $1.25.) 


In The Pleasant Ways of St. Medard, 
Grace King has written a charming, pic- 
turesque description of life in New Orleans 
after the Civil War. A ruined Confederate 
family’s gallant struggle for existence in- 
volves many unique, skilfully drawn char- 
acters, both black and white. (Holt, $1.40.) 


Old Glory is a collection: of patriotic 
short stories by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. The author has apparently said 
to herself: “The country needs patriotic 
stories; I will write some,” a sentiment 
excellent from a moral, but not from an 
artistic point of view. (Scribner, 50 
cents. ) 


The Thirteenth Commandment, by Ru- 
pert Hughes, tells rather crudely of the 
havoc made by the money-spending women 
of New York. Apparently a bride’s trous- 
seau cannot be procured under three thou- 
sand dollars, and his heroine resolves to 
earn her own. Her final success is as un- 
ethical as the “thirteenth commandment”— 
“Thou shalt not spend more than thou earn- 
est,” with no suggestion that the earning 
must be honest. (Harper, $1.40.) 
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Benighted Mezico, by Randolph Wilford 
Smith, is a furious attack on Carranza and 
Wilson from a_ pro-Catholic standpoint. 
Valuable in spite of its extravagant style 
for the evidence it gives of Mexican atroci- 
ties. (Lane, $1.50.) 

An enthusiastic admirer, George Creel, 
writes of Wilson and the Issues and finds 
that the President has done all things wise- 
ly save when the “babel” failed to speak 
“a clear word for his guidance.” Mr. Wil- 
son is his own more discriminating and 
more winning advocate. (Century, 60 
cents.) 

Till one remembers that a few men are 
still honest, one wonders, on reading Ward 
Macauley’s Reclaiming the Ballot, that the 
country is not wholly gone to the dogs. 
A premium on ignorance and corruption 
appears set by stupid election systems. The 
proposals looking toward remedy are prac- 
tical and far-reaching. (Duffield, 75 cents.) 

From “Constitutional Government in the 
United States.” by Woodrow Wilson, has 
been reprinted the chapter on The Presi- 
dent of the United States, a short, clear 
account of the powers of the President and 
the changes in these powers due to the 








Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


Third Edition Now Ready 


In this stirring story Mr. Wells reveals the true heart 
and mind of the English people. He pictures the England 
of today in a way that cannot be easily forgotten —so 
vividly does he draw his characters and the scenes through 
which they move with high courage and heroism. Mr, 
Wells’ new novel carries a profound message to all Ameri- 
cans, but the chief interest of the book is in the story itself 


—the life of Mr. Britling and his family—this is what 


wins and holds the reader’s attention. 


$1.50 








THE GREEN ALLEYS 
Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 


“A representative example of 
Phillpotts at his best, of his skill 
as a literary creator and of his 
ability as an interpreter of life.” 
—Boston Transcript. $1.50. 


GALLIPOLI 
John Masefield’s New Book 


Important as literature, as an 
interpretation of England’s point 
of. view in the present war, and 
as the reflection of the mind and 
personality of a great figure in 
modern literature amid fighting 
scenes of the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign. Illustrated. $1.25. 


WITH THE FLYING 
SQUADRON 
By Harold Rosher 


Mr. Rosher, recently killed in 
action in France, was a lieuten- 
ant in the British Flying Squad- 
ron. This highly interesting 
book contains a vivid and thrill- 
ing description of the air battles 
and exploits in which he took 
part. 


Illustrated. Ready in October. 








—OTHER NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS— 


THE 
TURTLES OF TASMAN 
Jack London’s New Book 


A most interesting collection 
of the best new stories by Mr. 
London, containing tales of ad- 
venture, of character, of unusual 
experiences in unusual places. 


$1.25. 


THE 
DUBLIN INSURRECTION 


James Stephens’ New Book 


Written day by day during the 
insurrection that followed Holy 
Week. Mr. Stephens’ account is 
perhaps the most vivid and au- 
thentic that has reached this 
country. $1.25. 


POLITICS 
By Heinrich von Treitschke 


Translated from the German 
by Blanche Dugdale and Torben 
de Bille. With an introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, and a foreword by A, 
Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University. 

In two volumes. The set, boxed, 
$7.00. 








George Moore’s New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 
Now in the Third Edition 


“In ‘The Brook Kerith’ George Moore employs his finest art in afi auda- 


cious way. He evokes. . 
a vanished civilization . 


- as does Flaubert in ‘Salammbo,’ a vanished land, 
. . in a style that 1s artistically beautiful. 


Never has 


he written with such sustained power, intensity and nobility of phrasing, such 


finely tempered, modulating prose.”—N. Y. Sun. 


$1.50. 
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OPEN THAT Door! 
By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL, 
Net, $1.00 
A stimulating volume with a 
“kick” upon the relation of 
books to life: the part great 
books play in our goings and 
comings, in the office, in the 
street, and in the market place. 
The relation of poetry to the 
suburbanite. 


Similar in size and style to those 
popular sellers, “Why Worry?” “Peg 
Along,” etc., etc. 


BETTY AT FORT 


BLIZZARD 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEA- 
WELL. Four illustrations in 
color and decorations by Ed- 
mund Frederick. Net, $1.50 
This is a straightaway army 
love story, with the scene laid at 
a post in the far Northwest. It 
is a sequel to the famous 
“Betty’s Virginia Christmas,” so 
popular a few years ago. It is 
realistic and yet as light as 
Betty’s laugh—presented in a 
delightfully dainty gift book 
style, it makes a charming 
Christmas present. 


FIGHT FOR FOOD 
By LEON A. CONGDON, Ad- 
vising Member of Kansas 
State Board of Health. 
Net, $1.25 
The high cost of living is 
everybody’s problem. This book 
presents the reason and stimu- 
lating thoughts upon the solu- 
tion. It treats the problem from 
the producer’s, the middleman’s 
and the consumer’s viewpoints, 


NOTE TO READERS: 


A GREAT ART WORK 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF THE WONDER OF WORK 


Profusely illustrated. Net, $2.00. 


Mr. Pennell is notably a modern, and has 
found art in one of the greatest phases of mod- 
ern achievement—the Wonder of Work—the 
building of giant ships, railway stations, and 
the modern skyscraper; giant manufacturing, 
marble-quarrying; oil-wells and wharves—all 
the great work which man sets his hand to do. 
The crisp and wonderful and inspiring touches 
of introduction to each picture are as illumi- 
nating as the pictures themselves. 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
Preface by DAVID BELASCO 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
The author is the editor of The Theatre 
Magazine; the book is especially for those who 
have stage ambitions. The presentment will 
be of great value to amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals and of interest to all outsiders who 
are at the same time interested in the theatre. 


TRAINING FOR THE 


NEWSPAPER TRADE 
By DON C. SEITZ 
Business Manager of New York World 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don 
Seitz. This book is for the man or woman 
interested in or entering the newspaper trade 
as editor, advertising man, printer, or reporter. 
It tells what is required, what the business 
offers and the part it plays in life. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
ITS SELECTION, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
By LAURA I. BALDT, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


Being the First Volume in Lippincott’s Home Manuals, 
Edited b . + ane R, ANDREWS, Ph.D., Teachers 


College, Net, $2.00 
Seven pte plates. 262 illustrations in the 
text. 

This work deals exhaustively with the selec- 
tion, design, and construction of women’s 
clothing. The difficult problems of harmony 
of color and design have been fully treated. 
It is a book for the College short course, the 
high school, and the home library. 


FROM NATURE FORWARD 
By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS. 
Limp leather binding. Net, $2.00 

The public mind is unsettled; the individual 
lives a day-to-day existence, wrestling with dis- 
ease, mental troubles and unsatisfactory issues. 
This book outlines a system of psychological 
reforms that can be followed by every man and 
woman. 


Book descriptions are long and advertising space 
short, hence our request that you ask your book 


dealer for information regarding the following, just published: A new edition of 
Clark’s A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNTED STATES NAVY, bringing 


this standard work up to date. 
ENGLISH SONNETS, by William Robertson, $1.25 net, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
is considered by 


$3.00 net. 


English critics to be the best anthology published. OLD GLASS AND HOW 
TO COLLECT IT, by J. Sydney Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 illustrations in 


color and half-tone. 


A book the collector and expert will prize. SAINTS AND 


THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, is a profusely illustrated cyclopedia of the names 


and emblems of all the Saints. 


MARVELS OF AVIATION, $1.25 net, is 


another popular scientific volume in the Marvel Library for young people. 
KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, by May F. Jones, $0.60 net, 
gives the information needed that will interest children in bringing about healthy, 


sanitary homes and country places. 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by Matthew Page Andrews. 


BRIEF HIS- 
A popular 


There are 30 illustrations. 


work as well as an excellent text book. $1.00 net. 





development of the country and to the per- 
sonalities of different presidents. (Harper, 
50 cents.) 
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Dr. Patten has made over the hymns and 
songs we were reared on to suit the praise- 
worthy sentiments of universal brother- 
hood. Even dead poets have rights, but 
Advent Songs is calculated to cause Luther, 
Watts, Heber, and their fellows to smile 
a)” in pity than in anger. (Huebsch, 

-) 


Dr. Frederick W. Betts has made a 
thoughtful study of Billy Sunday, the Man 
and Method, drawn from the seven weeks’ 
services in Syracuse. He probes for the 
weakness in the churches that makes such 
methods seem needful and thereby gives 
food for reflection to church leaders. ( Bos- 
ton: Murray Press, 25 cents.) 


The Issues of Life, by Elwood Worcester, 
is composed of a number of sermons deal- 
ing with the close interaction of mind and 
body, religion and practical life. The ap- 
plication of religion to the physical, moral 
and spiritual needs of men is the object and 
aim of the volume. The style is vigorous, 
clear and effective. (Moffat, Yard, $1.50.) 


In The Struggle Between Science and 
Superstition Arthur M. Lewis writes with 
vigor and high purpose, but makes the oft- 
repeated error of confusing religion with 
superstition. It would make the problem 
easier if such eritics took the precaution 
of Sading out what churches do believe 
instead of basing their arguments on what 
they “must hold.” (Chicago: Kerr, 50 
cents.) 

Prof. Robert Law, of Toronto, has pub- 
lished in the Short Course Series a rev- 
erent and deeply interesting study of The 
Emotions of Jesus, discussing with fine ap- 
preciation the few but significant gospel 
references to the compassion, anger, won- 
der, joy and geniality of the Master. The 
most noteworthy references to these emo- 
tions are recorded in St. Mark (Scribner, 
60 cents.) 


An immensely interesting collection of 
quotations is Napoleon in His Own Words, 
arranged by Jules Bertaut under such 
headings as Success, Administration, War, 
and translated by H. E. Law and C 
Rhodes. Here in terse, striking sentences, 
is much that is valuable comment on pres- 
ent day Europe, much of cynical wisdom 
and of far-seeing statesmanship. (Chicago: 
McClurg, $1.) 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 











In Dances, Drills and Story-Plays, a 
useful little book for teachers and leaders 
of children’s clubs, Nina B. Lamkin de- 
scribes over sixty folk and fancy dances. 
(Chicago: Denison, 75 cents.) 


Occupations, by Professors Gowin and 
Wheatley, is an excellent manual as to the 
human side of the leading vocations, and 
will be useful to teacher and parent as 
well as to the high school pupil, for whom 
it is prepared. (Ginn, $1.25.) 

Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, by Dr. David Mitchell, discus:es 
principles to be followed in classifying 
such children, and distinguishes between 
the socially competent and the socially in- 
competent, since this involves the question 
of custodial care or permanent segregation. 
There are discussions of the Binet tests and 
of other methods, and recommendations as 
to special clinics and treatment for feeble- 
minded. (Cleveland Foundation, 25 cents.) 

The Fraternity and the College, by 
Thomas A. Clark, Dean of Men, University 
of Illinois, is an ardent defense gf the 

yreek-letter society, with some criticism of 
its more obvious abuses. There is unneces- 
sarily vague talk about “fraternity ideals.” 
Just how they differ from other ideals ig 
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not made clear. (Menasha, Wis.: Banta, 
$1.25.) 

The Harvard Advocate, Fifty Year Book, 
commemorates the half century by the pub- 
ication of about 150 selections from its files 
for 1906 to 1916. There is a great range 
of material, humorous, serious, prose, 
poetry, adventure and love, from pens 
known and unknown. (Harvard Univ, 
Press, $1.25.) 


“Voluntary and Military are words that 
cannot possibly exist side by side,” says 
R. L. Gignilliat in Arms and the Boy. 
Besides the account of the system in use 
at Culver Military Academy, and its effects, 
the book is full of suggestions and data 
as to the present status of military train- 
ing among our 500,000 high school boys. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50.) 


Public Education in Maryland, by Abra- 
ham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman, is 
the answer to a state’s appeal for outside 
advice on learning its rank, twenty-third, in 
illiteracy. Bad politics eliminated, the same 
funds would ensure good schooling. Frank 
and discriminating, the report deserves 
reading by citizens everywhere. (New 
York: General Education Board.) 


In Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon 
Plan, S. O. Hartwell presents a compro- 
mise between the traditional type of school 
organization and that known as the Gary. 
Tho the defense of the Platoon plan, as 
not departmental nor differing greatly 
from the old type, may not commend it, 
yet this report recognizes the economic 
and administrative difficulties and educa- 
tional problems to be faced by any plan. 
(Cleveland Foundation, 25 cents.) 





GETTING ON TOGETHER 











The City Manager is discussed by H. A. 
Toulmin in the National Municipal League 
Series. As usual in books of this class there 
is much information rather badly arranged 
and loosely written. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

There is a vast amount of important in- 
formation in Department Store Occupa- 
tions by Iris P. O'Leary, Analysis of 
organization, promotions, qualifications, 
training make a valuable report, tho dis- 
appointing in its lack of plan for changing 
the bad features of the work. (Cleveland 
Foundation, 25 cents.) 


One More Chance, an Experiment in 
Human Salvage, by MacBrayne and Ram- 
say, gives a series of convincing pictures 
concerning probation experiences in Massa- 
chusetts. Both professional and accidental 
crimes are reported in relation to imagina- 
tion, wanderlust, drugs and other factors. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard, $1.50.) 


By its Citizen’s Book, the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce sets an example 
other such associations might well follow. 
In 250 attractive, readable pages are to 
be had a history of the city and informa- 
tion as to all the departments under which 
its people are governed and cared for. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd, $1.25.) 

Economic Principles, a college text-book 
by Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton, 
is an excellent illustration of the modern 
humanization of what was once “the dis- 
mal science.” Dr. Fetter never loses sight 
of the sociological aspects of his science 
and its bearing upon the concrete problems 
of human welfare. Particular attention is 
given to the problems connected with the 
growth or failure of growth of the popu- 
lation. (Century, $1.75.) 


In the Cleveland Survey studies of the 
Metal Trades and the Printing Trades, Mr. 
Lutz emphasizes the relatively low pay in 
machinists’ trades and the extreme spe- 
cialization which makes adequate instruc- 
tion unprofitable. As to the Printing Trades 
Mr. Shaw is more encouraging, since these 
trades employ a larger proportion of edu- 
eated and of American born workers. Both 
investigators lay stress on the wastage of 
youth between fourteen and sixteen years, 
(Cleveland Foundation, 25 cents each.) 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 





ORD went forth to put 
the remarkable manu- 
script intotype. Now, the 


metal plates. “Lino has donc 
himself proud on this. Watch 





out,” it urged, for the hydrau- 








linotypist was a man whose 
imagination had not been 
chained by the endless play 
of his fingers on the machine’s 
keyboard. Often as he 
pounded out the type he 
sensed something of the 
author’s days and nights of 
unremitting toil, of ransacking authori- 
ties, of studying all sorts and conditions 
of men, which hac resulted in the work 
before him. So he leafed thru the manu- 
script with a light in his eye. 
“Boy,” hecried tothe machine, “here’s 
eat book! Let’s make it good.” 
‘All right, we will,” chattered the 
linotype, as it nervously bit its teeth into 
the slugs of molten metal, ‘“Wait— 
there’s a bad letter. Let me try that 
line again. I can do better than that.” 

So the linotype talked away till the 
end and finished the last page with the 
feeling of having fought a good fight. 

To the electrotyping room went the 
bright, shining forms of type so plates 
could be made for printing. 

“Whoo!” cried the wax, as it ran over 
them to make the first mold for the 





lic press weighed down a bit 
unevenly. “Press more over 
there—and there—and there. 
That’s it. Now all together 
for some fine molds.” 

The plates were so fine 
when finished that they 
brought a smile to the press 
as it gripped them in its hand, for the 
press was new and had all the ambition 
of youth to make a reputation. Hour 
after hour it waved over them the magic 
wand of inked rollersand tossed out huge 
printed sheets that put admiration into 
the eyes of the critical pressman. 

“There!” said the weary press, after 
the run. I kept my end up that time.” 

“ ” 

Better not boast too soon,” gasped 
the sheets as they lay flung one upon 
the other. ‘““We’re not books yet.” 

But they soon became books. They 
were folded, sewn and bound, and before 
long were dressed in their paper covers 
to go out and make their way in the 
world. But they always remembered 
how their friends, chained in the shop, 
had worked with a great pride of per- 
formance. 


So unfolds the marvel of the printed word at THE ABINGDON Press. For 127 years the repu- 
tation of this house for fine craftsmanship has ever kept pace with the distinction of its publishing 
ideals. ‘Today theimprintof THE ABINGDON PRreEssonabook isa guaranteeof quality. Thecata- 
log, sent upon request, listsa good many books you may beinterestedin. Somerecentissues follow: 





THE MAN OF POWER * 
By Lynn Haro_p Houcu 
Twelve brief and graphic sketches of the 
characteristics of the efficient life. There is 
an interesting and vital treatment of such sub- 
jectsas Mind, Conscience, Willand Emotion; 
a discussion of social and professional effi- 
ciency; and a chapter each on the efficient 
churchman and the efficien* citizen. 


GIRLHOOD AND CHARACTER 
By Mary E, Moxcey 

This book, while in perfect accord with the 
latest and best psychology, is written in a 
thoroughly popular style. It is intended to 
help those who have to deal with girls of any 
age to understand how the character of a girl 
develops that they may be better able to assist 





in the process, 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
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hopper. Every home should have one. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


HETHER your battle is fought in the trenches, behind 
an office desk or in the home you need to keep fit. 


It’s comparatively easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch. 


The civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it, combine to cause a more or less 
chronic condition of constipation. 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to 
undermine your health, 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies. It acts 
as an interns al lubric ant, preve nting the bowcl contents 


evacuation. 


NUJOL,.put up in pint bottles only, is sold at all drug 
stores. Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 
bottle and package. 

Dept. 12 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 





| Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 


address plainly below. 


State 





The Original 


Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 


The powder dissolves in wane. 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 





Needs no » cooking— “Keep it it on hand. 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price, 
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WEBSTER'S NEW pace mes "ae spelling * 7 ‘puzzling words 
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It seems to me that this holding of 
three political conventions is a great 
waste of time and breath, when the re- 
sulting platforms are so much alike. 
We all sit in the same chairs; why 
should we not stand upon the same 
platform? Men differ in opinion less 
than in leg-length. Let us standardize 
our political creeds and save friction. 
A form like the following ought to suit 
everybody: 


AN INTERCHANGEABLE PLATFORM 


Americanism. We maintain that loyalty 
to this nation, undivided allegiance and un- 
hesitating devotion to the flag, the consti- 
tution and the memory of the founders of 
this fair land of liberty, is the paramount 
issue in this campaign; and we unhesitat- 
ingly denounce the opposing party for its 
paltering and disingenuous stand on this 
question. 

Preparedness. We boldly declare for ade- 
quate preparedness and condemn the plans 
of our opponents as inadequate and exces- 
sive. We unhesitatingly denounce all un- 
necessary war in the strongest terms. 

Mevico. While we abhor any interven- 
tion in Mexico, we shall not hesitate to in- 
tervene if in our judgment it becomes neces- 
sary. 

Foreign Policy. We should insist that 
every nation respect American rights even 
if we have to rattle the sword in its sheath 
to vindicate our honor; and we should do 
this in such a way as to maintain strictest 
neutrality, win the cordial friendship of all 
the warring nations, and preserve our own 
nation from becoming involved in the 
bloody conflict. 

Tariff. The tariff should be scientifically 
adjusted so that the interests of the con- 
sumer will be safeguarded without preju- 
dice to the interests of the producer, that 
trusts and monopolies will be discouraged, 
that labor will obtain its just rights in so 
far as they are proper, and capital will 
prosper but not unduly, and that American 
industry and American trade will enter 
hand in hand into every market of the 
world. 

Social Justice. We believe in it whatever 
it is. 

Woman Suffrage. See state platforms for 
particulars. 

Immigration Policy. ‘We believe in ad- 
mitting the right kind of aliens and ex- 
cluding the others. This is a free country 
and it is our duty to see that its freedom 
is not abused by those who have other ideas 
than ours of what freedom is. 

Conservation. We believe in protecting 
our natural resources from exploitation and 
in bringing them into full use without fur- 
ther delay. 

Appeal to the People. On all of these 
vital issues our opponents take a position 
which is diametrically opposed not only to 
our own but to that of all that illustrious 
band of heroes who have raised Old Glory 
among the stars. As to what we mean by 
any particular plank, we refer you to the 
wonderful statesman and fearless champion 
of the right who is our revered standard- 
bearer: Theodore Woodrow Hughes! We 
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point to his record as the vindication of our 
principles, and to our principles: as the vin- 


“dication of his record, and we declare un- 
_hesitatingly and before all the world, no 


matter how the bold declaration may injure 
us, no matter how the other party may 
misrepresent our frankness, that we believe 
in the golden rule, the Monroe Doctrine, 


-the ten commandments, and government of 


the people, by the people and for the 
people! 








Samuel Johnson, like every true 
Tory, was opposed to any improvement 
in spelling. He said: 

Imlac in Rasselas, I spelt with a c at 
the end, because it is less like English, 
which should always have the Saxon k 
added to the c. 

Boswell, also “a zealous Tory but 
not enough according to knowledge,” 
adds the footnote: 

I hope the authority of the great Master 
of our language will stop that curtailing 
innovation, by which we see critic, public, 
ete., frequently written instead of critick, 
publick, etc. 

Fortunately for us “the authority 
of the great Master” was overruled 
by the common sense of the general, 
otherwise we should still be writing 
arithmetick, pathetick, almanack, and 
all the rest of them. Let us hope that 
the little masters of our day who are 
trying likewise to check human prog- 
ress toward a genuine orthography 
may prove equally impotent. 

But while I am glad that our fore- 
fathers had sense enough to see that 
both ¢ and k were unnecessary and 
courage enough to drop one of them, I 
must say that I think they made the 
wrong choice. The k had the better right 
to existence, since it has but the single 
sound, while c merely substitutes for 
s or k and it is impossible to know 
which is meant until the next letter 
tells us. Besides k is an awkwardly 
shaped letter and therefore makes eas- 
ily recognizable any word in which it 
appears, while ¢ is commonly con- 
founded with e in both script and type 
and might be dropt from the alphabet 
as superfluous. But since one or the 
other of them must go and such good 
progress has been made in the last hun- 


What do yoly read? 
After all, a large 
shareof yourr 
is fiction—libraryre- 
turns and. booksell- 
ers’ reports-confirm 
the fact thatlike itor 
notaswemaychoose 
the reading world 
today is gratified 
largely by the novelist. 
Then it becomes a 
matter of selection. It 
has been our endeavor 
to make our imprint 
synonymous with a 
really worth-the-read- 
ing book. Ask your 
bookseller for the 
‘Doran-books, among 
which you will-find as 
recently issued these: 
THE DARK FOREST 
Hugh Walpole 
OLD JUDGE PRIEST 
Irvin S. Cobb $1.25 
THREE SONS & A MOTHER 
Gilbert Cannan $1.50 
THESE LYNNEKERS 
J. D. Beresford 
DAVID BLAIZE 
”F. Benson 
GOOD OLD ANNA 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes $1.35 
A WESTERN WARWICK 
Samuel G. Blythe 
GOSSAMER 
G. A. Birmingham $1.25 
THE BELOVED TRAITOR 
Frank L. Packard $1.25 





$1.35 








$1.35 








$1.35 














The greatest event 
of the werner 


eading| is the war of the fi 


teen nations. After 


two years there has 
come a real literature 
dealing with the war, 
its causes and effects 
—actual stories of 
big men writing from 
the trenches—Ameri- 
ca’s problem in the mat- 
ter of defence. 


We have been singularly for- 
tunate in securing informing 
and authoritative books on the 
war. 


Can you afford ta overlook vol- 
umes as important as these 7— 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF 
HONOUR 

‘Frances Wilson Huard $1.35 
THE BIG PUSH 

Patrick MacGill $1.25 
MICHAEL CASSIDY, SER- 
GEANT “‘Sapper”’ $1.25 
THESELF-DISCOVER Yof RUS- 
SIA Prof.J.Y.Simpson $2.00 
WITH THE ZIONISTS IN 
GALLIPOLI $2.00 

Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
WHAT GERMANY THINKS 

Thomas F.A.Smith $1.25 

‘William: Freeman $2.00 
THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 

Cleveland Moffett $1.50 
THE RED HORIZON 

Patrick MacGill $1.25 
KINGS, QUEENS and PAWNS 

Mary Roberts Rinehart $1.50 
I ACCUSE $1.50 
PATHS OF GLORY 

Irvin S: Cobb 




















$1.50 


Concerning New Doran Books 





There are two 

books, by authors 

who have made their 

places secure—but 

never so secure as 

since the writing of 
ese: 


THE DARK FOREST 


By Hugh Walpole 


In this extraordinary novel 
the author of Fortitude, etc., 
has succeeded in re-thinking 
the Russian novel in terms of 
his own knowledge of life and 
character. Mystical, poetical, 
spiritual, the charm of this 
book is the triumph of the 
soul over disaster. $1.35 


THESE LYNNEKERS 
By J. D. Beresford 


Anovel of life andlove—an ab- 
sorbing analytical social study 
which never for a moment 
drags throughout its nearly 500 
pages—a character creation of 
permanent significance. $1.50 








We might quote pages 
of complimentary re- 
views—yet. we prefer 
the simple statement 
that. these are books 
which have had the 
definite approval, not 
only of the profess- 
ional reader, but of 
such folk as you 
would number among 
your distinguished 
friends. 








Catalogues upon request 


Your booksellé¥ has these books 





GEORGE H DORAN COMPANY 


THIRTY-EIGHT WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET + NEW YORK 


dred years in eliminating the k, I sup.| PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 











pose we had best s@y good-bye to it 
and cic it out. 





When some scientific Creasy comes to 


‘write a book on the really “decisive bat- 


tles of the world” he will count among 
them that recorded in the private 
papers of Napoleon as: 

This day the emperor granted two thou- 
sand livres from his private purse to in- 
vestigate the possibility of making sugar 
from the beet root. Thus France may es- 
cape the heavy tribute she is yearly forced 
to pay to foreigners. 


That act did more than any of his 


other efforts to accomplish his dearest 


dream, the overthrow of the sea-power 
of England. It did not weaken that sea- 
power but it rendered it partially pow- 
erless. What did it matter that Britan- 
nia ruled the waves if France could 
grow her sugar on her own soil? What 
did it matter that in the battle fought 
in the strait between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe on April 12, 1782, Rodney 
beat De Grasse? Napoleon’s little flier 
in applied chemistry robbed the British 








WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Uni- 
tarian literature Sent FREE. Address P. O. M., 
Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass, 


GENEALOGY 


If interested in LOCAL HISTORY and 
GENEALOGY, send for our Catalogue 113, 
over 2000 titles, 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
f ae aie 





Boston, Mass. 








THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
Eight series of half-tones reproductions for 
systematic art study. 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
and ARCHITECTURE 
Class orders of any size distributed into sets. 
100 prints, postpaid, $1.00 
Send for Jali announcement 
|} University Prints, 3 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS WITH PEP— 


Books which show the way to more Joy and 
Efficiency; more Success and Health; books of 
Up-lift, Self-development, Encouragement and 
Self-reliance. 

Send for our free Book List, Profit-Sharing 
Plan—Liberalized, and information about the 
League for The Larger Life. 

For 13 2c stamps we will send you all of the 
forezoing and either one of the following valu- 
able booklets: ‘‘Across Lots to Success,’’ ‘‘The 
Gist of New Thought,’’ ‘Just How to Concen- 
trate,’’ “‘Constructive Thinging.’’ All for $1.00, 


GOODYEAR BOOK CONCERN, 29 East 22nd St., NEW YORK 














PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 


Our course of ten lessons teaches the technique 
of the filmplay and also shows you how to sell 
your scenarios. No special literary preparations 
necessary. Write for FREE book, valuable in- 
formation and special Prize Offer, 


Chicago Photo Playright College Box 278WX5 Chicago 













own factory, any 

hig hest-grade 

Wing Piano, or 
Styles ™ Player Fiene. 

othing on arrival; no 

No Money Down ere Oban no desone 

Use it and enjoy it four full weeks; then, if you wish, 

our expen bt lone are the judge. You 
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has made your 
skin so clear! 


“Yes. It seemed impossible that any- 
thing so simple as washing my face twice 
a day with a delightful toilet soap could 
do more good than all those tedious, ex- 
pensive treatments, but in a few days I 
could see an improvement, and now my 
complexion has the clear, healthy look I 
thought it had lost for good.” 

If you are having trouble with your 
complexion, if you find that a pimply, 
or otherwise unattractive skin, is a 
handicap, what wouldn’t you give to be 
able to say what that girl said? 





ESTO 
SOQ 








The gentle healing medication in 
Resinol Soap reduces the tendency to 
pimples and oiliness, soothes irritated 
pores, offsets many ill-effects of cos- 
metics, and gives the real beauty of the 
complexion a chance to show itself. 


Men find Resinol Soap cleanses and 
softens the skin most agreeably. 


Resinol Soap contains absolutely no alkali or 
artificial coloring, so may be used freely on the 
most tlelicate skin. Sold by all druggists and 
toilet counters. For a sample cake, free, write 
to Dept. 25-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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victory of its sweetness. The French 
lost the West Indies but the West 
Indies lost their value. Plantations went 
back to the bush, and fine old colonial 
mansions sank into decay. The islands 
became visibly blacker year by year as 
the percentage of sugar in the beet in- 
creased. 

Starting with what seemed a hope- 
less handicap, a bare six per cent of 
sugar to the cane’s twelve, the beet 
gained steadily upon its tropical rival. 
Within fifty years the sugar beet had 
caught up with the cane; then it forged 
ahead, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen per 
cent, and by the end of the century had 
scored a record of twenty, all thru its 
rigorous course of eugenics. 

What Napoleon called a “heavy tri- 
bute” for France was nothing to what 
England was then “forced to pay to 
foreigners.” By 1914 she was sending 
$185,000,000 a year out of the country 
to pay for sugar, and most of it went 
to Germany, where it helped to build 
up the German navy which was prepar- 
ing to challenge her supremacy of the 
seas. And now, when the Germans can 
no longer sell their surplus sugar to 
England, they turn it into alcohol and 
use it for running armored autos and 
manufacturing high explosives. 

All because the chemists of Napoleon 
had taught the continental powers how 
to stand on their own feet. Ibsen’s 
“Enemy of the People” ends with the 
paradox: “The strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone.” I 
wonder if that is true of nations. 








In this page of February 28, 1916, 
I ventured to hint that it was a good 
thing that the Ten Commandments 
went into effect before the referendum 
was adopted, for if put to vote now 
not one of them would be likely to pass. 
The Bulletin of Sydney, Australia, fol- 
lowed up the suggestion by offering a 
guinea for the best set of ten com- 
mandments suited to Australian condi- 
tions and temperament. Now the first 
commandment for the Australian is 
evidently; Thou shalt not say “Thou 
shalt not” to him, because then he will 
go and do it out of a spirit of inde- 
pendence. So The Bulletin awards first 
prize to the following as written in 
Australese and in a form most likely to 
be effective: 
1. Yer might as well stick for Orstralia. 
2. Yet might as well stop borrowin’. 
3. Yer might as well keep from usin’ too 
many blanky swear-words. 
4. Yer might as well send yer kids ter 
Sunday school—it won’t ’urt ’em. 
. Yer might as well ’ave a bit of learnin’. 
. Yer might as well give yer boss a fair 
ile might be boss yerself some 
ay. 
. Ler might as well stick to yer own old 
woman (they’re orl alike). 
8. Yer might as well make yer own tools 
and duds. 
9. Yer might as well pay yer debts. 
0. Yer’ll blanky well ’ave ter be a better 
stousher than the next bloke. 
—Ethel Pawley. 


<5) | 








It seems that the motive of King 
Ferdinand in making war against Aus- 
tria-Hungary was to put more room in 
Rumania and to put the Hun out of 
Hungary. 
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WHY PROGRESSIVES WANT 
HUGHES 
(Continued from page 14) 
physical and economic environment 
change, and their ideas and _ senti- 
ments grow and expand; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that governmental in- 
stitutions and laws should be modified 
to accommodate themselves to these 
advanccs. Governor Hughes animated 
his party with this spirit of prog- 
ress and secured thru its agency 
great measures of progressive legis- 
lation. Among them may be mentioned 
the laws establishing the Public Serv- 
ice Commissions, providing for the 
better regulation of the insurance com- 
panies, creating the commission to in- 
quire into the social aspects of occupa- 
tional injury and disease, and initiating 
the policy of workmen’s compensation. 

I suppose that a governor’s attitude 
toward labor problems is the chief prac- 
tical test of his progressivism. What 
was Governor Hughes’s record? Here 
it is from the Legislative Labor News 
of New York, October 10, 1910: 

Now that Governor Hughes has retired 
from politics and ascended to a place on 
the highest judicial tribunal in the world, 
the fact can be acknowledged, without hurt- 
ing anybody’s political corns, that he was 
the greatest friend of labor laws that ever 
occupied the governor’s chair at Albany. 
During his two terms he has signed fifty- 
six labor laws, including among them the 
best labor laws ever enacted in this or any 
other state. He also urged the enactment 
of labor laws in his messages to the Legis- 
lature, even going so far as to place the 
demand for a labor law in one of his mes- 
sages to an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Only 162 labor laws have been enacted 
in this state since its erection in 1777—in 
133 years. One-third of these, exceeding in 
quality all of the others, have been enacted 
and signed during Governor Hughes’s term 
of three years and nine months. 

In much of this legislation Governor 
Hughes was blazing a new path. Nota- 
bly was he a pioneer in constructive 
Icgislation for the establishment of a 
fair and adequate system of compensa- 
tion for workmen’s injuries. As far 
back as 1909, two years before the 
enactment of the Wisconsin workmen’s 
compensation law, Governor Hughes 
recommended to the Legislature of 
New York the making of provision 
“for special and expert inquiry into 
the question relating to employers’ 
liability and compensation for work- 
men’s injuries.” He declared that ex- 
isting conditions were “so unjust that 
there should be remedial action.” And 
he had the satisfaction of approving 
as governor a promising workmen’s 
compensation bill. 

Governor Hughes went on the Su- 
preme Court bench the following year. 
His work as a member of that court 
was performed in the course of 
judicial duty; it is therefore absolutely 
removed from politics. But the Ameri- 
can people will be interested in learn- 
ing that the progressive spirit which 
animated Mr. Hughes as Governor of 
New York breathes thru the judicial 
opinions he subsequently prepared as 
a ‘Justice. -These opinions . have all 
been brought togcther in Judge Ran- 
som’s volume on “The Statesman as 
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Shown in the-Opinions of the Jurist.” 
in these interpretations and applica- 
tions of the law and the Constitution, 
Mr. Hughes unconsciously reveals his 
outlook upon public questions and the 
way in which his mind and heart work 
when he is brought to face vital issues 
of national policy. And Judge Ran- 
som, himself an ardent Progressive, 
sums up the result in the declaration 
that these judicial opinions of Mr. 
Hughes “reveal a man who is looking at 
actualities and is facing forward.” 
Judge Ransom holds that the most 
memorable service rendered by Mr#* 
Hughes as a Justice of the Supreme; 
Court was his Nationalist response tom 
the challenge made upon our federa 
system by the complexity of modern 
transportation and industrial prob- 
lems. In respect to matters of national 
scope Mr. Hughes vigorously and con- 
sistently asserted the primacy of na-~ 
tional over local interests. 


In those judicial opinions Mr. 
Hughes showed little patience with 
legalistic and technical obstruction to 
legislation enacted in the interest of 
social justice or for the promotion of 
social welfare. “Freedom of contract” 
has been the great engine of the re- 
actionary obstructionists. But Mr. 
Hughes agreed with his colleagues 
that “there is no such thing as abso- 
lute freedom of contract” and that the 
power of government is so extensive 
that it may forbid or regulate “every 
contract which is reasonably calculated 
to injuriously affect the public inter- 
ests.” The converse of this proposition 
he stated and applied admirably in the 
Illinois child-labor case: ‘ 

Where, as here, such legislation has a 
reasonable relation to a purpose which the 
state was entitled to effect, it is not open 
to constitutional objection as a deprivation 
of liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

Another case coming before the 
Court was the eight-hour work-day for 
women in California. The legislation 
was sustained in an opinion written 
by Mr. Hughes, in which it was held 
that while a limitation of the hours of 
women “might be pushed to a wholly 
indefensible extreme” there was no 
reason for the conclusion “that the 
limit of the reasonable exertion of 
protective authority has been over- 
stepped” in the statute. And in the. 
B. and O. R. R. case, where a limita- 
tion of the hours of labor of railroad 
employees was under attack, Mr. 
Hughes said, for a unanimous Court, 
that 
in its power suitably to provide for the 
safety of employees and travelers, Congress 
was competent to consider, and to 
endeavor to reduce, the dangers incident to 
the strain of excessive hours of duty on the 
part: of engineers, conductors, train des- 
patehers, telegraphers, and other persons 
embraced within the class defined by. the 
act; and in imposing restrictions having 
reasonable relation to this end there is no 
interference with liberty of contract as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Progressivism is part of the spirit 
of Charles E. Hughes. It expresses it- 
self alike in his judicial opinions, his 
legislative recommendations, and his 
executive actions. 
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MR. WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 15) 


sible. It is easy to forget what he 
avoided; to forget the horrors of what 
Mr. Hughes in his hindsight thinks he 
would have chosen in place of a settle- 
ment. Perhaps the mothers who feared 
their babies might die for lack of 
milk will not forget. The Railway Age- 
Gazette, on September 1, said: “The 
United States is confronted with what 
may prove to be the greatest disaster 
in its history since the Civil War.” 
That disaster the President avoided. 

Mr. Hughes is doing his best to 
make the settlement of the Mexican 
problem impossible. Why did he not 
make the strike settlement impossible 
by speaking before 70 out of 124 Re- 
publicans voting in the House of Rep- 
resentatives had cast their ballots in 
favor of the eight-hour day? 

The fact that Mr. Hughes has be- 
come so truly excited about the eight- 
hour law is an admirable index to his 
type of mind. It is just the sort of 
thing that would excite him. It has ex- 
cited the property classes in general. 
Mr. Hughes is absolutely honest; no 
corporation could force him to go 
against his conscience; but on the 
other hand he is normally thinking 
practically all of the time the way the 
big corporations think; the way respec- 
table society thinks; the way money 
in general thinks. The farmer and the 
laboring men do not exist for him. 
The fact that a great calamity was 
avoided for the country; the fact that 
the Adamson law enables us to secure 
a large amount of definite information 
about the results of an eight-hour sys- 
tem on railroads, thus preparing the 
way for the whole legislative program 
settling the railroad question; these 
facts mean very little to Mr. Hughes. 
He gives no sign that he appreciates 
the value of the six months actual ex- 
periment. Like most honest, able and 
respectable conservatives, he _ seizes 
upon some point of principle that gives 
him a good excuse for working on the 
property side. The fact that he does 
this honestly and_ enthusiastically 
makes him not less, but more danger- 
ous, as a leader of reaction. Big money, 
when it is clever, realizes that a 
Hughes is worth much more to it than 
a Penrose, a Barnes or even a Smoot. 
Honest and independent blindness to 
human need, honest and independent 
devotion to established privilege, is a 
far more powerful instrument than 
small dishonesty can ever be. This 
election is going to be a contest be- 
tween dishonest privilege and honest, 
well meaning, blind, conservatism, 
working together as allies, on the one 
hand, against enlightened, modern, 
able and constructive progressiveness 
on the other hand. Mr. Hughes is too 
intelligent to fight on such matters as 
the Federal Reserve Act or the Rural 
Credits Act or the Child Labor Act. 
He is intelligent enough to choose is- 
sues that are harder to see in their 
clear essence, such as the Mexican 
policy and the Adamson Act. But un- 
derneath it is all the same thing, what- 
ever the pretext may be. 
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Like I did and get well. Put organic iron in your blood. 
Other mineral salts, etc., in your system in natural 
organic form, That’s why ‘Tyler’s Macerated Wheat with 
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“You Get The Job’ 


*“We've been watching you, young man. 
We know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
‘The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm’s responsible posi- 
tions. You're getting your promotion on what 
you know, and I wish we had more like you."’ 


The boss can’t take chances, When he has 
a responsible job to fill, he picks a man trained 
to hold it. He's watching you now, hoping 
you'll be ready when the opportunity comes. 

The thing for you to do is to start today and 
train yourself to do some one thing better than 
others, You can doit in spare time through 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
Over 5000 men reported advancement last year 
as a result of their I. C. S, training. 
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The contention that the eight-hour 
day is impossible on railroads is old 
stuff. It is always cropping up, at 
every new move. Cotton mills cannot 
be run without child labor. Minimum 
wage laws will drive industries from 
the state. The Seaman’s Act will de- 
stroy shipping, etc., etc. It is the ever- 
lasting wail against betterment; the 
stereotyped phrases of privilege. The 
eight-hour day can be applied to rail- 
roads, and will be applied, ‘unless it is 
prevented by the roads themselves. 
One whine is that engineers prefer to 
work longer hours. We heard the same 
story when sixteen hours began to 
seem too long in steel mills. There are 
always some men whom economic pres- 
sure makes ready to work too long: 
what if there are? Does Mr. Hughes 
think that is sufficient reason that the 
whole lot of labor never should be 
lifted? 

Perhaps he knows how definitely the 
United States Government is com- 
mitted to the eight-hour principle. If 
not, let him read the Act of Congréss 
of August 1, 1892, amended by C. 106; 
Acts 1912-13; Sec. 3738; and C. 174, 
Act 1911-12; as well as the notable 
series of eight-hour acts put thru 
since Wilson became President. 

Also he might look at the laws of 
the states, taking only legislation af- 
fecting railroad employees, and includ- 
ing only eight-hour laws, not nine and 
ten-hour laws; for example: 


ARK: sm ama 1907, Art. No. 282, 
See 

Connecticut—Acts 1909, C. 242, Sec. 1. 

MaryLANpD—Pub. Gen. L. 1911, Art. 
XXIII, Sec. 323. 

Nevapa—Act 1913, C. 283, Sec. 2. 

New YorKk—Consol. L. 1909, Sec. 8:3 


amended C. 466, Acts 1913. 
Texas—Rev. Civ. Stat. 1911, Art. 6586, 
Rev. Crim. Stat. 1911, Art. 1555. 

West ViroinrA—Acts 1907, C. 59. 
Wisconsin—Stat. 1911, Sec. 1816m. 


One subject of importance has not 
received sufficient. attention. It was 
brought up in Harper’s Weekly while 
I was editing that publication, and has 
been mentioned occasionally in the 
daily press since then; but it deserves 
the most careful reflection. 


Since Mr. Hughes thinks he wants 
to talk about efficiency let him give a 
little picture, as he sees it, of the 
work of a Republican Senate under 
him. These will be heads of most im- 
portant committees: let him tell us 
what he thinks he can do with them: 


Appropriations, Warren of Wyoming, 
“The greatest shepherd since Abraham.” 

Banking and Currency. Nelson of Min- 
nesota, Chairman of the Ballinger commit- 
tee and leader of the pro-Ballinger forces. 

Military Affairs, Henry A. du Pont, of 
powder fame. 

Finance, Penrose of Pennsylvania, who 
needs no description. 

oe Clark of Wyoming, copper 

"Nevel Affairs, William Alden Smith of 
Michigan, made forever famous by the 
“Titanic.” 

Public Buildings and Grounds, Suther- 
land, one of the ablest and most persistent 
of the Old Guard leaders. 

Public Lands, Smoot of Utah, perhaps 
the most powerful leader of reaction in the 
whole Senate. 

President Pro Tem of Senate and Chair- 
man of Committee on Rules, Gallinger of 
New Hampshire, dean of the Stand Pat- 
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Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges of 
acmission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians,” 

Eighty-first Year began September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 
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Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
resort, 
Six Departments 
poe SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
pty ARTS; PHYSICAL zpucazion AND 








RAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; 


me. dormitories accommodate over two hens stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states, Catalog on request, Winter 
and Summer Sessions. 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs. N. Y, 




















Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
and for Regents’ examinations, Business Oourse 
—Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H, CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 
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EVERYMAN’S 
OFFICE 


In the Office Efficiency Number of 
The Independent for November 20, 
Edward Earle Purinton will discuss 
the business executive’s problems as to 
conservation of his own time, relations 
with his managers and workers, meth- 
ods for saving labor costs, speeding up . 
work and applying scientific principles 
to the day’s work in the office, no mat- 
ter what may be the nature of the 
work for which his office exists. A 
Test Chart for determining the Effi- 
ciency of “Everyman” in his office 
will accompany this article. 
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ters, who is said never to have been right 
on any question in his long life. 


What the Old Guard Republicans 
plan for an agitation in favor of a 
most extensive tariff was told by 
Gallinger recently and quoted in my 
last article in The Independent. Gal- 
linger’s speech, therein referred to, 
should be read by every serious voter, 
especially as Mr. Hughes shares fully 
the Old Guard worship of a tariff 
made by the agents of the big trusts. 

A great thinker and doer, of deep 
knowledge and sweeping accomplish- 
ment, not addicted to vague enthu- 
siasms, recently visited the President. 
He talked with him of the strike, Mex- 
ico, the Supreme Court. Coming away 
he said: “Wilson was unusually fitted 
for the job when he went in. He is 
many times as well fitted now. His 
power to learn is startling. Today his 
mastery, clearness, courage and sense 
of direction are amazing. If there ever 
was a situation in which a people 
should trust its leader, that situation 
is here and now. Of course, there have 
been mistakes. It could not have been 
otherwise. But how trivial they are; 
how noble and big the record. The man 
who will:not stand by his leader, in 
such a crisis, after such steadiness, 
growth, and rightness, is not the kind 
of citizen this country needs.” I can- 
not use the man’s name, but he rep- 
resents the ablest and best informed 
thought of the country; and I believe 
the words I have quoted are the voice 
that will be decisive next November. 








PEBBLES 


If the paper famine gets much worse, it’s 
even possible that Mexican money may as- 
sume some actual value.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


A peculiar thing about this war is that 
while some of the belligerents never lose a 
trench, yet they recapture quite a number. 
—St. Louis Star. 


“Am I good enough for you?” sighed the 
fond lover. 

“No,” said the girl, candidly, ‘“‘you’re 
not, but you are too good for any other 
girl.’,—New York Times. 


“Maria, you'll never be able to drive 
that nail with a flat-iron. For heaven’s 
sakes use your head,” admonished Mr. 
Stubkins. And then he wondered why she 
would not speak to him the rest of the 
day.—Puck. 


An American lady at Stratford-on-Avon 
showed even more than the usual American 
fervor. When she reached the railway sta- 
tion she remarked to a friend, “To think 
that it was from this very platform the 
immortal bard would depart whenever he 
journeyed to town!”’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


Little Harold having climbed to the pin- 
nacle of the roof of a very steep shed, lost 
his footing and began to slide with terrify- 
ing swiftness toward that point where the 
roof swept gracefully | off into space. 

Lord. save me!” he prayed. “O Lord, 
save me! O Lord! . . Never mind. 
I’ve caught on a nail.’ ’__Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


The grammar school principal went from 
room to room explaining what to do in 
ease of fire. The pupils listened with re- 
spectful attention until he came to his 
final instructions, then smiles and giggles 
disturbed the principal’s serenity. 

“Above all things,” he said, “if your 
clothing catches fire, remain cool.’—New 
York Times. 
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Commerce has its masterpieces no less re- 


nowned than art. 


Probably the greatest commercial masterpiece 
of the ages is that all-steel modern Pegasus 
of the rails, the 


Broadway Limited 


With pendulum-like regularity and accuracy this 
famous train makes its daily run between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, faithfully 


serving the commercial interests of the nation. 


Twenty hours is its time between terminals, and 


Y its route is the natural short line, avoiding 
j excessive speed and insuring maximum comfort. 
Y Lvs. New York - - 2.45Py% Lvs. Chicago - - 12.40P% 
Y ** North Philadelphia 4.31 Py Ars. North Philadelphia 7.54A4g 
Y Ars. Chicago - = 9454g “ New York - - 9.4044 


Through Sleeping Cars between Washington, Baltimore 


and Chicago are also operated on this train. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the World 





The Steel Car Route 








Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


HS FW. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 


“BEGINNER'S.” 































































































HE interest of a large number 

of American investors has been 

focused upon investment possi- 

bilities in bonds of foreign gov- 
ernments, either those engaged in the 
war or those indirectly affected. Since 
the outbreak of the war approximately 
$1,500,000,000 in foreign government 
bonds or credits have been placed in 
the United States and indications point 
to more issues. Aside from the new 
loans, Americans have purchased at 
bargain prices upward of $100,000,000 
in various old issues. 

There are many investors who pur- 
chase European government bonds 
from purely patriotic motives, because 
they wish to give financial support 
either to the Allied Powers or the 
Central Powers. There are others who 
feel that now they have an opportunity 
to acquire choice government securities 
at the prices of American corporation 
bonds, or even on a more favorable 
basis. Some of our readers will remem- 
ber that just one year ago we men- 
tioned the fact that if the Allies were 
to come to us for another loan, there 
would be a question as to whether we 
could, or would, grant one on the same 
terms; that the chances were that 
European government bonds would sell 
at lower prices than our own corpora- 
tion issues. Events have justified the 
prediction. 

The Anglo-French five per cent loan 
was placed after considerable nego- 
tiating and an elaborate newspaper 
campaign of education. The bonds de- 
clined in price, but it could hardly have 
been expected that the American pub- 
lic could digest in a few months an is- 
sue of such magnitude when the normal 
financing of one month in ordinary 
times was but $100,000,000. Only the 
continued, tho wholly unexpected, 
prosperity that spread over the whole 
land due to the enormous war orders 
placed this country in a position to ex- 
tend such large credits. 

There had been considerable specula- 
tion as to how loans following the 
Anglo-French issue would be secured. 
Both English and French bankers and 
government officials were so exalted on 
the question of national dignity that 
they felt the credit of either country 
was good enough without the necessity 
for collateral back of any loans. But 
the American public had become rather 
wearied of a war that seemed to’ have 
no end and even the bankers forgot the 
proverbial strength of England and 
France; so recent loans have been se- 


cured by ample collateral instead of 
promises to pay. 
In August, France placed thru 


American bankers a loan of $94,500,000. 
This was effected thru the issuance of 
that amount of American Foreign Se- 
curities Company three year 5 per cent. 
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notes at 98. The notes are secured by 
collateral pledged with the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York having 
an approximate value of $113,449,000 
and consisting, in the main, of Cana- 
dian, South American and European 
government issues. The company holds 
the obligation of the French Govern- 
ment pledging itself to repay the prin- 
cipal of the notes in three years, as well 
as maturing interest. The bonds are 
now selling at 98, yielding 5.70 per 
cent, and appear attractive apart from 
the obligation of the French Govern- 
ment. 

The British two-year 5 per cent loan 
of $250,000,000 placed the first of last 
month at 99 is secured by collateral 
having a value of $300,000,000 pledged 
with the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. It was provided 
that if the securities so pledged suffered 
a decline in market value, additional 
collateral was to be added to assure a 
deposit of securities valued at 120 per 
cent of the principal amount of the issue. 
These notes are selling at 99, yielding 
5.50 per cent, and are attractive. 

Large purchases of Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian, French and Argentine 
internal issues have been made abroad 
at low prices for the account of Amer- 
ican investors. Due to the low rates of 
exchange on those countries, it has 
been possible to purchase standard gov- 
ernment issues at abnormally low 
prices. The interest in many instances 
is. payable only in London, Paris, and 
other financial centers, and can be col- 
lected in some cases only at current 
rates of exchange. For this reason buy- 
ers are either holding their coupons un- 
til exchange goes back to near normal 
or figuring that the loss in collecting 
interest will be more than made up by 








This week we introduce by name 
the Investment Editor of The In- 
dependent who for the last seven 
months has conducted our Inves- 
tor’s Service and has written the 
monthly talks to investors now 
called “Market Place Talks.” Mr. 
Criscuolo is the statistician of one 
of the most prominent banking 
houses in this country. His personal 
attention, in this department, is 
given to the desires of our sub- 
scribers for information with re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
Readers who seek such advice will 
receive better service when they 
specify the class of securities now 
held, approximate amounts of each, 
stating if the investment is for 
an estate, a business or a profes- 
sional man, woman or minor. 
All information thus received will 
be held in_ sstrict confidence. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


the gain in market value of the bonds. 
Among the issues in demand are 
Russian Internal 5%s due 1926. Nor- 
mally Russian roubles are worth 51.45 
cents, but they are now about 32.40. 
Due to this condition it is possible to 
purchase a 1000 rouble bond for about 
$313, normal parity $514.50. As Rus- 
sian exchange advances toward parity 
there is a possibility of profit in these 
bonds, and if the war should end with- 
out disastrous financial results to Rus- 
sia it would not be surprizing for these 
bonds to sell near par before maturity 
in 1926. However, while Russia has 
enormous undeveloped resources and is 
a ripe field for American capital and 
enterprise, the stability of the govern- 
ment does not compare with that of 
England, France or Germany and for 
that reason the bonds are considered 
speculative. 

Both Germany and Austria have 
made large issues of bonds for war 
purposes, but due to the difficulties en- 
countered in shipping bonds to the 
United States, and possibly to the feel- 
ing against the Teuton powers that 
generally exists, only a rather small 
market has been made for these issues. 
There have been large purchases of 
Italian 6 per cent notes, Argentina 5s 
of 1909, and many miscellaneous issues 
that are not actively traded in as yet. 

It is not possible to forecast the re- 
sult of the war or the effect of a victory 
of the Allied Powers upon German or 
Austrian securities, for instance. While 
a purchaser of any unsecured govern- 
ment bonds is to an extent gambling 
upon the outcome of the war, it is al- 
most inconceivable that any of the 
strong European nations will default 
upon their obligations. 

The chances seem to indicate that 
any new issues will bear about the same 
interest rate as recent loans. However, 
as time passes the various loans will 
probably have some feature that will 
make them more attractive than pre- 
vious loans, either by virtue of collat- 
eral deposited or terms of conversion 
into subseauent loans. One beneficial 
effect of the issuance of secured loans 
has been the lessening of liquidation of 
American securities. 

Until a more definite foreign policy 
is apparent, it is not wise for small in- 
vestors to consider foreign government 
bonds, excepting those secured by col- 
lateral deposited in the United States, 
or bonds of large municipalities either 
in the Allied countries or the Central 
Powers. We are favorably disposed to- 
ward good South American government 
issues, particularly those of Argentina. © 
Large investors, meaning those who in- 
vest from $10,000 upward each year, 
can afford to take what risks there may 
be in purchasing such new war loans 
as may be offered here. 
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DEFERRED DIVIDENDS 

A correspondent writes, somewhat 
apprehensively, to ask what I meant 
when, in a recent article, I asserted 
that the State of New York had out- 
lawed the deferred dividend scheme 
of life insurance in 1906. Under the 
circumstances, why did not the com- 
pany in which he holds such a policy 
pay him the accumulated profits and 
annually thereafter such others as 
were earned? The answer is that the 
law did not affect the policies then in 
force; it simply forbade such contracts 
being entered into thereafter. The law 
was recommended by the Armstrong 
legislative committee which investi- 
gated the whole life insurance business 
in 1905. In their report the abuses 
prevalent under the deferred dividend 
system were exposed and unqualifiedly 
condemned. 


L. E. H., Milmine, Ill—-Replying to 

your questions in connection with my posi- 
tion on the amount of capital invested in 
the stock of a life insurance company, and, 
second, the custom in vogue by some com- 
panies of issuing both participating and 
non-participating policies: First, a going 
company having all its machinery in full 
operation needs no capital. Admitting that 
it was needed at the start, it is but fair 
that those who invested it should be pro- 
tected and receive a reasonable reward in 
dividends on the amount invested. But the 
amount of capital should-not be excessive ; 
nor once the company is in successful oper- 
ation should it be largely increased. This 
observation applies only to such companies 
as are selling participating insurance. Non- 
participating companies are excepted be- 
cause their policyholders get insurance at 
a lower premium rate than do those in par- 
ticipating companies, the former receiving 
no dividends, the latter depending on divi- 
dends to reduce the gross cost. A large 
amount of capital is a drain on participat- 
ing policyholders and the service they re- 
ceive for it is useless. Now as to the sec- 
ond question: participating and non-par- 
ticipating insurance are competitive lines, 
the profits from the former accruing to 
policyholders; those from the latter, to 
stockholders. The New York law prohibits 
a company doing both kinds—they must 
choose one or the other. 

A. R. W., Rock Island, Ill.—It is im- 
possible for me and, I fancy, difficult for 
the company in which you hold a deferred 
dividend policy even to approximate the 
amount of the dividend eight years in ad- 

vance of its maturity. As a matter of opin- 
ion only, I will say that a dividend on a 
20-year endowment equal to fifty per cent 
of its face is excessive. Your policy was 
in no way affected by the law which simply 
prohibited the issuance of such contracts in 
the future. I would advise you to carry 
the policy you have to maturity. You stand 
to lose too much by discontinuing it. 


H. F. L., New York, N. Y¥.—Your age 
decides me in expressing the opinion that 
Ordinary Life is the form you should now 
have. You need more than you are now 
carrying. If you can do so conveniently in- 
crease your premium expenditure $300 a 
year; you can secure about $7000 for that 
amount. The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
is an excellent institution. 














An Investment Suited 
to Your Requirements 


can be found in our new list, No. 950AB, 
which offers wide variety in 


Character of First mortgage bonds 
Securities upon real estate, manu- 
facturing plants, natural 
resources and other prop- 
erties of ample value and 
earning power to protect 
the investor, also muni- 
cipal bonds and farm 


mortgages. 

Location In established sections of 
United States and Can- 
ada. 

Maturity One to twenty-five years, 

Interest 4%% to 6%. 

Amount $100, $500, $1,000 or 
more. 


Over fifty years’ continuous successful ex- 
perience qualifies us to recommend these 
conservative investments. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle Street Chicago 

















Facilities | Opportunities 
Service 


Many opportunities to obtain at- 
tractive issues are available to 


The National City 
Company 
Its facilities for handling these 
situations are exceptional. 


Such facilities and saponin 
constitute the foundation of a 
superior investment service. 


Our current list of Government, 
Municipal, Railroad Industrial 
and Public Utility Bonds sent 
upon request ‘for Circular 1-28. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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First Farm Mortgages 
$450 to $30,000 


AN UNFAILING INCOME 
is derived from selected farm 
mortgages secured by produc- 
tive farms in sections of 


UNINTERRUPTED 
PROSPERITY 


No loans exceeding one-half 
the value of the farm. Our 
detailed booklet giving the lo- 
cation of loans, value of lands, 
etc., is yours on request. 


arkhamX May (©mpan 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















Redmondadco. 
Bonds 


Government 
Municipal 
Railroad 
Public Utility 
Inquiries invited 


33 Pine Street 
New York 



































CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,404,415.20 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, 7 or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
DWARD W. SHELDON. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vico Prosidvat 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WILFRED J, ein Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 





TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
wM. RO€KEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JAMES nat MAN EDWARD wW. al WILLIAM Ly + totaal TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KE OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIV ES 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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| REPORT OF CONDITION 


o | 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NA- 


TIONAL BANK OF NEW 


YORK | 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business on September 12th, 
1916: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts...... oeeees -$39,944,748,77 


banks 


Acceptances of other 
discounted «sess. 


Overdrafts, unsecured ...... eee 
U. S. bonds deposited to secure 
circulation (par value)........ 


Bonds and securities pledged as 
collateral for State or other 
deposits (postal excluded), or 
bills payable .......-eeeeeeeee 

Securities other than U. 8. bonds 
(not including stocks) owned 
unpledged ...csccccsesccececes 

Stock of Federal Reserve (50 per 
cent, of subscription)......... 

Value of banking house (if un- 
encumbered) .....se++ereerers 

Net amount due from Federal 
Reserve Bank .......-+eeeee+s 

Net amount due from bapks and 
WANMKEHK 2. ccccccccccccessccece 

Exchanges for Clearing House... 

Other checks on banks in the 
same city or town as reporting 
DANK ccccccccscccsscvcecsesees 

Outside checks and other cash 
HOME cecccccccccceseseseccess 

Fractional currency, nickels, and 
COMETH ccccccccccccessesseseoce 


| Notes of other national banks.. 


Coin and certificates.........+++ 
Legal-tender notes .......+++- eos 


| Kedemption fund with U. §&. 


Treasurer and due from U. 8. 


$30,944,990.77 
438.09 


51,000.00 | 


99,500.00 | 


1,053,457.73 | 
225,000.00 
700,000.00 | 
2,300,655.33 | 
573,742.64 
2,633, 228.69 
60,198.50 | 
113,200.53 | 
7,545.00 
10,297.00 


1,592,600.00 | 
1,451,820.00 


THORNE cccccicvceséoceesoes 38,550.00 
Customers’ liability account of 
“Acceptances’’ by this bank 
based on imports and exports 
only. (See Sec. 13, Federal 

Reserve Act) ...eseesees eoeee 25,900.00 

Total cccccccccecs eccvecce -+ $41, 881,224.38 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in..........- 1,500,000.00 

Surplus fund ...cccosccccccscece 6,000,000.00 

Undivided profits ..........++05. 1,737 ,438.91 


Less current expenses, interest, 
and taxes paid .......secee8- 
Amount reserved for taxes ac- 


106,565.24 


CPUC cocccccccccccsccescceecs 67,064.00 
Amount reserved for all interest 
ROUNNOE cvcocccvcecoecegoercece 8,854.73 
Circulating notes outstanding.... 51,000.00 
Net amount due banks and 
PORTER cocceviescoceeceves +++ 11,953,484.93 
Dividends unpaid ...... ecceccece 4,549.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
MENGE  ahebinad600¢escananans 17,677,386.71 


Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 days .......++. 
Certified checks .........sse0. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
State, county or other munici- 
pal deposits .......... covece 
Total demand deposits ..... 
State bank circulation outstand- 


2,124,000.00 | 
216,331.18 
547,703.45 


69,298.61 


-$20,634,719.95 


BR ccccccccconseccecsveococce 5,678.00 

Acceptances based on imports 
and exports .......++.++ evecce 25,000.00 
Botal ccccccecccscecs eeen ,$41,8° 881,224.28 28 


State ." New York, County of New York, SS.: 
I, EB. TOWNSE ND, Cashier of the above- 

named a do solemnly swear that the 

above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and - TOWNSEND, 
E. yNSED 


Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th 


day of September, 1916. 

CHAS, E. MeCARTHY, Notary 
No, 22, New 

Correct—Attest: 

FDWARD TOWNSEND, 

EDWARD VAN VOL KENBURGH, 

CHAS. F. BASSETT. 


Public, 
York Co, 


\otnectors 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced 


Surance or not, may make direct 


with this Company for a limited 


in life in- 
contracts 
territory if 


desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 


tion to first year’s commission, a 


renewal in- 


terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 


Broadway, New York City 











A SWIMMING POOL THAT 
SCRUBS ITSELF 


BY WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN 
Former Professor of Physics at Lehigh University 


HERE are two solutions of the 

problem of swimming pool sanita- 

tion: sterilization combined with 
occasional cleaning, and extremely fre- 
quent cleaning of the pool and chang- 
ing of the water. Both solutions are of 
course greatly helped by the enforce- 
ment of rigid hygienic rules among the 
users of a pool. 

The first solution is exemplified in the 
present day operation of every high- 
class pool, and the second solution is 
embodied in a pool which is now being 
built at the Bishopthorpe School for 
Girls in South Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, the so-called Bethlehem Plan 
Pool. 

The Bethlehem Plan makes it physic- 
ally and commercially possible to do 
what is exactly equivalent to emptying, 
scrubbing and refilling a pool with 
drinkable water three times a day, and 
to circulate drinkable water thru the 
pool at a two-hour rate while the pool 
is in use. 

The possibility of going to such an 
extreme depends upon three factors. 

(a) The purification of badly pollut- 
ed river water for city use costs less 
than half a cent per thousand gallons 
if we do not count the cost of lifting the 
water several hundred feet nor the cost 
of distributing the water thru an ex- 
pensive and quickly rusting-system of 
street mains. Therefore, water clean 
enough to drink can be obtained at the 
swimming pool at less than half a cent 
‘per thousand gallons by treating the 
used water in the pool instead of going 
several miles (partly horizontal and 
partly vertical miles) to get for treat- 
ment a supply of water a thousand 
times as filthy as the pool water ever 
could be! Of course the treatment of 
pool water on the scale involved in the 
Bethlehem Plan depends upon the util- 
ization of all of the available space un- 
cer platforms and dressing rooms for 
standard type sand filter beds. The 
small filters which are now almost uni- 
versaily employed are entirely inade- 
quate. 

(b) How inefficient if is to filter 
water and mix it at once with the used 
water in a pool! How much water would 
you, Mr. Fastidiousness, want to run 
thru an overflowing bath tub to elim- 
inate to your satisfaction the leavings 
of Mr. Dirty’s bath? An arrangement 
for preventing absolutely the inflowing 
clean water from mixing with the used 
water in a pool, and for automatically 
scrubbing the bottom and side walls of 
the pool is the most important feature 
of the Bethlehem Plan. 

A lightly framed bulkhead stands 
across the pool like a water gate and 
rests with its entire weight on the bot- 
tom of the pool. An “inner” tube of 
rubber runs along the bottom and ends 
of the bulkhead, and this inner tube is 
inflated to about one pound per square 
inch so as to push a canvas “shoe” 
snugly against bottom and side walls 
of the pool. It is evident that this bulk- 





Stocks’ “Bonds| 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


A small first payment enables you to 
purchase one share or md, or as many 
as you care to, of Railroad, Industrial 
and Public Utility Companies. The bal- 
ance may be paid in convenient monthly 
installments of $5, $10, $20, ete., de- 
pending upon number purchased. You 
may divide your investment among sev- 
eral dividend paying securities under this 


plan. 
Write for ‘“‘Booklet C-2’’ 


It is interesting and fully explains ‘The 
Partial Payment Plan."” Free upon request. 


SHE compas CAN 











42 Broadway New York Cit 
= Members New York Stock Exchange = 
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PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND ._NO. 8, 


A mecting of the Board of Directors has been 
called for twelve o’clock noon September 30, 
1916, for the purpose of declaring a quarterly 
dividend (No. 8) at the rate of $1.25 per share 
upon the common capital stock of this company, 
payable on October 16, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at twelve o'clock noon, September 30, 
1916. Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 
The transfer books will not close, and owners de- 
siring checks payable to themselves should have 
stock certificates issued in their own names on or 
before the last mentioned date, 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
San Francisco, Cal., September 15, 1916. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Monday, October 16, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Saturday, September 30, 1916. 

- D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 144% (37%2c. per share) 
on the Preferred capital stock, and a dividend 
of 2% (50c. per share) on the Common capital 
stock, both payable October 5th, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 19th, 1916, 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. has been declared by 
the Directors of this Corporation, payable 
October 1, 1916, to preferred stockholders of 
record September 25, 1916. Checks will be 
mailed. WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
September 21, 1916. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Seven Per Cent. First Preferred 
stock of this Corporation, payable October 1, 
1916, to stockholders of record, September 21, 
1916. Dividend oS will be mailed. 
. J. Pritcuarp, Treasurer. 

















investments. 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 





























October 2, 1916 
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Via Panama Canal 


AMERICA’S GREAT CIRCLE TOUR 


Visiting spots of Tropic beauty famed in history 
and tegen. PSailing either from the Pacific or the 
Atlantic side with a day ashore at each luring port of 
call—at Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, Ja- 
maica; Colon and Panama, gateways to the world’s 
eighth wonder; at the mission cities of San Diego 
and Los Angeles, California; and at the one and only 
San Francisco. 


DIOU! 
goumonmy® ALASKA 
il from Seattle, the wonder city of the North- 

Lg B= Nov. 22, 1916, and February 7, 1917; 
sailing from Philadelphia about Jan. 4 and March 15, 
1917. Time, 26 to 30 days. Only limited number 
passengers; all tickets first class; all staterooms out- 
side. Rates $177 to $275. 

Write today for full information to 

John H. Bunch, G. F. & P. A., or 

consult nearest railroad or steamship 

agent. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CoO. 
426 Colman Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the Continent of Opportun- 
ity. Sail in November or February. ‘ 
JAPAN—CHINA: The Clrrysanthemums of the Fall or the 
Cherry Blossoms of the Spring. Sail in October or January. 
Send for booklets, 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Inquire at any American Express Office. 
LAKEHURST, 


PINE TREE INN iis: 


:: The Inn in the Pines :: 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 5th 
Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


A combination of country Jife and nice living. Golf 
right at hand, charming place for the autumn 
and winter months. Write for booklet and rates. 


Your Motor Needs 


QWhat are they? Let our 
Motor Editor help you in your 
quest for full and accurate in- 
formation. 
































@Tell him what you want to 
know about pleasure cars, 
trucks or accessories, and about 
how much you wish to spend; 
what seating capacity best fits 
your need and what makes and 
styles interest you most. 


@In writing you will greatly 
help the Motor Editor by giv- 
ing the name and model of the 

















car or cars you Own.. 


@There will be no charge for 
this service. 


Address 


Motor Editor, The Independent 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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head would quite effectively scrub bot- 
tom and side walls by squeegee action 
if it were pushed along. 

While the pool is in use the bulkhead 
stands idle at either end of the pool, 
leoking not much more conspicuous 
than the end wall of the pool itself, 
and the continuous circulation of water 
thru the pool takes place without affect- 
ing the bulkhead, and of course with 
all the inefficiency of the mixing process 
as above described; but at noon, say, 
when there are few or no swimmers in 
the pool, the valves are set so that the 
pure water enters at one corner into 
the narrow space behind the bulkhead, 
flows across the end of the pool in the 
narrow space, and passes thru open- 
ings thru the bulkhead into the pool; 
and, of course, water flows out ofethe 
other end of the pool into the filter beds. 
At this stage the back face of the bulk- 
head and the end wall of the pool are 
swabbed by and the loosened sedi- 
ment is carried out into the pool by the 
swift stream of pure water. Then the 
openings thru the bulkhead are closed 
and the inflowing pure water rises an 
inch or two in level in the region be- 
hind the bulkhead and begins pushing 
the bulkhead along. This action con- 
tinues until two o’clock or two-thirty 
o’clock, by which time the bulkhead will 
have reached the other end of the pool; 
when every drop of used water will have 
been eliminated from the pool and every 
portion of the inner surface of the pool 
freshly scrubbed. The pool will be in 
the condition of a well cleaned glass of 
drinking water on a dinner table! And 
it can be brought again to this condi- 
tion between six and eight p. m., and 
again before the hour of opening in the 
morning! 

(c) The accumulation of sediment is 
obviated in the Bethlehem Plan as fol- 
lows: The sediment gathers in front of 
the bulkhead as it squeezes the bottom 
of the pool. A strip is fastened to either 
side of the bulkhead near the bottom, 
and when the bulkhead comes against 
either end of the pool a bounded chan- 
nel is formed under this strip; and the 
accumulated sediment is in this chan- 
nel. This channel opens at its middle 
into a waste pipe, and by opening the 
waste valve the sediment is drawn out 
of the channel and discharged into the 
sewer. 5 

Of course it is feasible, and in some 
cases it would be desirable, to use chlor- 
ide of lime in the water in combination 
with the Bethlehem Plan. If this were 
cone one emptying, scrubbing and re- 
filling operation per day would no doubt 
be sufficient. Indeed, one such opera- 
tion per day would be sufficient for a 
pool which is used only during the af- 
ternoon period. But the use of chloride 
of lime gives a faint odor of free chlor- 
ine and no doubt causes a slightly in- 
creased irritation to the sensitive mem- 
brane of the nose, eyes and throat. 
Daily application of the chloride is 
necessary and it takes more of it 
than is commonly supposed to insure 
sterility. 








“T saw your wife and daughter the other 
day, but they didn’t see me.” “So they 
said.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Make Men Believe 
Complete Course $1.00 i n Y 0 u! 


Success Depends 
on PERSONALITY 


DEVELOP YOURS 
Your personality counts when- 


ever you come into contact 
with people. 
In business, at home, in club work 
—if you have a strong personality 
you dominate; others believe in 


Ue 
x well developed personality 
makes you stand out above the 
h is who d you. 
“How To Develop Your Person- 
ality’ by Clare Tree Major 


tells you in a common sense way, 
how to break down the barriers 
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Written for both men that keep your personality from 
and women ex ° 
Foreword by Don't Waste Your Opportuni- 
SIRHERBERT TREE ties Any Longer. NO RISK 
Just attach a dollar to the coupon at the bottom and mail 
today. Your money back if you are not satisfied and 


return the book within five days. op “a 
JOHN D. KENDERDINE nts" 
E Publisher UP 
46 East 21st S ‘L. . 
N. Y. City = ie John D. Kenderdine 
prt 46 F, 2ist St., N.Y. City 
Send me, postpaid, one copy on 
How to Develop Your Personality. 
oo I enclose $1.00 (in stamps, cash, check, } 
with the understanding that this will be refunded 
if I am not satisfied and return the book within 5 days. 


Write name and address in the margin 
















you’re a home 
owner or a renter 
you can now have a 
practical greenhouse at 
small cost. Raise flowers 
the year round. Eat crisp 
vegetab:es in winter. Have the 
healthful fun of raising them your- 
self. You can do this with the 


CALLAHAN 
Duo Glazed Greenhouse 


A revelation in greenhouse building. Shipped 

in sections, easily put up or taken down. 

Double glass retains heat and saves fuel. 

Handsome, durable —an ornament to 

your home. All sizes and prices, 
rite for complete illus- 

trated catalog. FREE, 















3535 Wyandot St. 
Dayton, O. 





Save Your Steps 


Makes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch, Lustrous perma- 
nent finish, Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 


Express prepaid. Booklet free 
I Wy ce] Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl. Chicazo 





For 86 years we have been paying our enstom 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most Srorong 


vA 
6 ‘lease ask for List 
$25 Cert 


personal investigation. P % 710 
Certificates inves 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL 


CAMPAIGN 


RESOLVED, That the Republican 
national ticket should be elected in 
November. 


y| 
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HE most absorbing question now 

before the American public is 

whether or not the present Demo- 

cratic administration deserves the 
indorsement of the electorate and should 
be returned to power for four years 
longer. The arguments for each side 
are to be found in the personalities of 
the candidates, their qualifications and 
records; in the issues as outlined in the 
party platforms and developed and ex- 
plained in the speeches of party lead- 
ers, and in the record of the present 
administration as compared with Re- 
publican administrations. This brief 
was prepared by Preston W. Slosson. 

AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Mr. Hughes is better fitted for the 
presidency than Mr. Wilson. 

A. By personality. 

1. Hughes has always been a practical 
reformer acquainted with the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the country; 
Wilson is a theorist and doctrinaire. 

2. Hughes is a man of great executive 
capacity, consistency and_ resolution; 
Wilson has shown himself inconsistent, 
erratic and unwilling to listen to advice. 

B. By training. 

1. Hughes has been active in public 
life for many years; Wilson had no 
political experience except a brief term 
as governor of New Jersey before becom- 
ing President. 

2. Hughes has the inestimable advan- 
tage of having served upon the Supreme 
Court. 

C. By record. 

1. Hughes was by common consent the 
ablest governor New York has had in 
many years. (a) He instituted the pub- 
lie service commission. (b) He fought 
and destroyed the party machine by an 
appeal to the people of the state on the 
question of the race-track gambling bill. 

2. As a justice Hughes won the ad- 
miration of his colleagues on the Su- 
preme Court and the respect of public 
men of all parties. 

II. The Republican party deserves support 
for its stand on current issues. 

A. The Republican party is committed 
to the protection of every American citi- 
zen who pursues his lawful business at 
home or abroad. 

B. The Republican party is in favor 
of a more adequate army. 

C. The Republican party opposes any 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Mexico except to secure American rights. 

D. The Republican party adheres to 
the historic American doctrine of pro- 
tection, which is now more necessary 
than ever to prevent the ruin of Ameri- 
ean industries by the “dumping” of 
cheap goods from Europe after the war. 

E. The Republican party stands for 
nationalism against sectionalism. 

1. Mr. Hughes has recognized the suf- 
frage question as a national issue, which 
Mr. Wilson refused to do. 

F. The Republican party and its can- 
didate are committed to a rigid observ- 
ance of the merit system in appointments 
to government positions, and to the es- 
tablishment of a national budget, the 
greatest lack of our present government. 

G. The Republican party stands for 
the fulfilment of our duty to assure the 
Philippines a stable and progressive 
government, 
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III. The present administration is con- 
demned by its record. 

A. The foreign policy of the Wilson 
administration has been discreditable. 

1. The administration has failed to 
prevent the wholesale slaughter of Ameri- 
ean citizens by German submarines or 
the interruption of our legitimate com- 
merce by the Allies. 

¥ The administration has failed to 
secure the safety of American citizens in 
Mexico or even to protect the integrity 
of the American border from raids. 

8. The administration has unwisely 
taken sides with certain of the revolu- 
tionary factions in Mexico. 

4. The administration has twice re- 
sorted to armed intervention in Mexico 
and yet has failed to accomplish the paci- 
fication of the country. 

B. The administration has thwarted 
adequate preparedness. 

1. Wilson opposed any increase in the 
army or navy long after the outbreak of 
the Great War had shown its necessity, 
and accepted as adequate an army appro- 
priation bill which made a heavily subsi- 
dized state militia our main reliance in 
case of war. 

C. The Democratic administration has 
been a carnival of extravagance. 

1. The heaviest appropriations in our 
history have been made under it; much 
of it going for “pork” and such socialis- 
tic experiments as the Shipping Bill. 

D. The Democratic tariff has been 
harmful to the country. 

1. The country was on the verge of a 
panic until the Great War cut off the 
flood of imports from Europe. The sud- 
den “war prosperity” cannot outlast the 
war. 

2. The loss of revenue from tariff de- 
creases made necessary the imposition of 
heavy direct taxes by the federal gov- 
ernment, unprecedented in time of peace. 

KE. The Democratic administration has 
supported the spoils system. 

1. Competent men have been removed 
from office for political reasons. 

2. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
shamelessly used the consular and diplo- 
matic service of the country to reward 
“deserving Democrats.” 

F. The industrial policy of the admin- 
istration has been bad. 

1. It has aimed to destroy business 
combinations rather than to regulate 
them in the interest of the public. 

G. The administration cannot claim 
the credit for its best legislation. 

1. Republican votes helped carry the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Child Labor 
Bill and the useful features of the pre- 
paredness measures. 


NEGATIVE 
1. Mr. Wilson is better fitted for the presi- 
dency than Mr. Hughes. 

A. By personality. 

1. Wilson has the broad vision of the 
scholar and statesman; Hughes has 
the conservatism of a lawyer. 

2. Alike as president of Princeton, 
Governor of New Jersey and President 
of the United States, Wilson showed 
unusual executive ability. 

B. By training. 

1. Before he entered public life, Wil- 
son was known as au authority on politi- 
eal science and American history. 

2. Wilson has the advantage of the 
experience of one term as president. 

C. By record. 

1. Wilson’s term of office as Governor 





of New Jersey was at least as fruitful in 
useful legislation as that of Hughes in 
New York, while nothing in Mr. Hughes’s 
career can. be compared to Wilson’s 
achievements as President. 

2. The service of Mr. Hughes on the 
Supreme Court is a positive disqualifica- 
tion for it establishes a precedent which 
will tend to drag the Supreme Court 
into every political struggle. 

1I. The Democratic party deserves sup- 
port for its stand on current issues. 

A. The Democratic party stands for 
peace and friendship to all nations. 

1. It opposes any war on behalf of 
capitalistic interests in Mexico. 

2. It opposes any intervention in the 
war in Europe. 

B. The Democratic party favors a 
tariff commission and legislation to pre- 
vent “dumping,” but it opposes a return 
to the high protective system which the 
country repudiated in 1910 and 1912. 

C. The Democratic party favors pre- 
paring the Philippine Islands thru self- 
government for the complete independ- 
ence which they so strongly desire. 

III. The present administration is justi- 
fied by its record. 

A. Wilson has more than once averted 
the danger of war from the nation. 

B. Wilson has secured the rights of 
Americans to travel in safety on the 
high seas by diplomatic methods. 

C. The recent army and navy appro- 
priations mark the greatest advance to- 
ward complete preparedness that the 
country has ever made. 

D. By lowering tariff duties and es- 
tablishing the federal income tax, the ad- 
ministration has shifted the burden of 
taxation from consumption to wealth. 

E. The financial policy of the admin- 
istration has been beneficial. 

1. The Federal Reserve Act was ad- 
mittedly the greatest improvement ever 
made in our banking system. 

2. The extension of rural credits has 
benefited the American farmer. 

F. Wilson has been a friend of labor. 

1. The Child Labor Bill was an 
achievement of the administration. 

2. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was also the work of the administration. 

3. In the railway dispute Wilson 
championed the eight-hour day. 

G. The Clayton Anti-Trust legislation 
for the first time explained and made 
enforcable the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

H. The Shipping Bill is the first effec- 
tive step which has been taken to rebuild 
an American merchant marine. 

I. The administration has strength- 
ened the Monroe Doctrine. 

1. It has restored peace and order to 
Hayti and Nicaragua. 

2. It accepted the coiperation of the 
A B C powers in the Mexican question 
and has steadfastly sought to avoid a 
Mexican war which would injure our 
relations with other American republics. 

3. It has negotiated for the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies. 
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